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GOD’S  DEALING  WITH  THE  AFHICANT  KACE. 

God’s  Dealing  with  Nations  and  Peoples,  and  the  Lessons  it 
Teaches,”  is  the  title  of  a valuable  sermon,  founded  on  Isaiah, 
Ixi;  7,  preached  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Monrovia,  Liberia, 
at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Liberian  Missionary  Society,  January 
21,  1867,  by  the  Eev.  Alexander  Crummell,  B.  A. 

The  doctrine  maintained  is  that  while  there  are  peoples 
whom  God  destroys,  there  are  races  whom  He  chastises,  but 
at  the  same  time  preserves.  Among  the  former  may  be  cited 
the  ancient  Canaanites  and  Egyptians,  and  the  Indians  of 
America  and  the  New  Zealanders  of  the  present  day.  The 
more  gracious  dealings  wdth  the  nations  is  exemplified  with 
the  children  of  Israel  for  four  hundred  years  in  Egypt  and 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  sons  of  Africa  in  the 
land  of  their  servitude  for  nigh  three  centuries,  to  mould  them 
for  the  creation  of  character  and  fitting  them  for  duty. 

We  publish  the  gifted  author’s  conclusions  concerning  the 
future  of  the  race  with  which  he  and  his  auditors  are  con- 
nected, and  its  bearing  upon  missionary  efforts  in  that  race, 
certain  that  their  own  merit  and  the  reputation  of  the  speaker' 
will  procure  general  perusal. 

Sermon  by  Eev.  Alexander  Crummell. 

I wish  now  to  seize  upon  some  of  the  clear  teachings  which  come  from  the 
train  of  thought  thus  presented,  which  may  be  made  to  tell  more  or  less  power- 
fully upon  the  work  before  us  in  this  country. 

And  here  two  or  three  questions  at  once  arise; 

Is  the  Negro  race  a race  doomed  to  destruction  f Or  is  this  one  of  the  races 
in  the  possession  of  those  qualities,  and  subjected  to  that  sort  of  moral  discipline, 
which  augurs  a vital  destiny,  and  high  moral  uses  for  Qod  and  man,  in  the 
future  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  I reply  that  there  is  not  a fact  which  is  perti- 
nent to  this  subject,  but  what  gives  a most  distinct  and  decisive  negative. 
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It  is  now  nigh  four  hundred  years  from  the  days  of  Columbus,  since  the 
breath  of  the  civilized  world  touched  powerfully,  and  in  some  cases  for  the 
first  time,  the  mighty  masses  of  the  pagan  world  in  America,  Africa,  and  the 
Isles  of  the  sea. 

And  almost  everywhere,  the  weak  heathen  tribes  of  earth  have  gone  down 
before  the  civilized  European.  Nation  after  nation  has  departed  before  his 
presence  and  his  power  ; tribe  after  tribe ! In  America  the  catalogue  of  these 
disastrous  eclipses  overruns,  not  only  dozens,  but  even  scores  of  cases.  Gone, 
never  again  to  take  rank  among  the  tribes  of  men,  are  tbe  Iriquois,  the  Mo- 
hegans  and  Pequods,  the  Manhattans  and  Algonquins,  the  brave  Mohawks, 
the  gentle  Caribs,  and  the  once  refined  Atzecs ! 

In  the  Pacific  seas,  islands  are  scattered  abroad  as  stars  bestrew  the  heavens ; 
but  the  sad  fact  maintains,  that  from  some  of  them,  the  population  has  de- 
parted like  tbe  morning  mist ; and  in  others,  as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they 
have  long  since  begun  their 

“ Funeral  marcjies  to  the  grave ! ” 

But  how  is  it  with  the  Negro  ? Wave  after  wave  of  a destructive  and 
malignant  tempest  has  passed  over  his  head,  without  impairing  aught  of  his 
vitality.  Na3^  in  some  respects,  the  Negro,  in  certain  localities,  is  a superior 
man  to  day,  to  what  he  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  With  an  elasticity 
W'hich  has  but  one  parallel  in  all  human  historj^,  he  has  risen  superior  to  the 
dread  infliction  of  a prolonged  servitude,  and  stands  this  day,  in  all  the  lands 
of  his  painful  thraldom,  taller,  more  erect,  more  intelligent,  more  aspiring 
than  any  of  his  ancestors  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  of  a previous  era. 
And  while,  in  other  lands,  even  in  cultivated  India,  the  native  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a foreign  yoke,  and  foreign  rule  sways  a many-millioned  popula- 
tion, the  Negro  races  of  Africa  still  retain  their  birthright;  their  soil  has  not 
passed  into  the  possession  of  foreign  people;  many  of  the  native  kingdoms 
stand  this  day  upon  the  same  basis  of  power  which  they  held  centuries  ago; 
and  the  adventurous  traveller,  as  he  presses  further  and  further  into  the  in- 
terior, sends  us  the  report  of  populous  cities,  superior  people,  and  vast  king- 
doms, subject  to  law  and  government,  given  to  enterprise,  and  engaged  in 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce! 

Nay,  even  this  falls  short  of  the  full  and  encouraging  reality;  for  civiliza- 
tion has  displaced  ancestral  heathenism,  at  numerous  spots,  as  well  in  the 
interior,  as  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ; and  the  standard  of  the  Cross  uplifted 
on  the  banks  of  its  rivers  at  important  native  cities,  and  at  the  great  seats  of 
commercial  activity,  shows  that  the.  embassadors  of  Christ  have  commenced 
the  conquest  of  the  continent  for  their  glorious  King. 

Vital  power,  then,  is  a property  of  the  Negro,  and  thus  forecasts  a future' 
for  him. 

But  has  the  Negro  any  of  those  other  qualities,  and,  such  a number  of  them, 
as  warrants  expectation  of  superiority  in  the  future  ? Are  plasticity,  or  recep- 
tivity, or  imitation,  prime  elements  of  his  nature?  Of  all  human  beings  the 
Negro  is  by  far  the  most  plastic.  He  has  a nature  more  easily  moulded  than 
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any  other  of  the  races  of  men.  Unlike  the  stolid  Indian,  he  yields  to ‘circum- 
stance and  flows  with  the  current  of  events.  Impressible,  nay,  sensitive,  even 
to  a fault,  he  allows  every  occurrence  more  or  less  to  tell  upon  both  his  inner 
and  outer  natup.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  most  terrible  afiiictions  are  unable 
to  crush  him.  His  facile  nature  w^ards  them  off,  or  else  through  the  inspira- 
tions of  hope,  neutralizes  their  influences.  Hence  -also  the  pliancy  with 
which,  and  without  losing  his  own  peculiar  traits,  he  runs  into  the  character 
of  other  people  ; thus  bending  adverse  circumstances  to  his  awn  convenience  ; 
and  thus  also,  in  a measurable  degree,  linking  the  fortunes  of  his  superior  to 
his  own  fate  and  destiny. 

What  I have  just  said  implies  another  of  the  prime  qualities  of  a hopeful 
nationality,  I mean  imitation.  This  trait  is  universally  conceded  to  the  negro  ; 
conceded,  however,  with  the  imputation  of.it  as  an  evidence  of  inferiority. 
But  Burke  tells  us  that  “ Imitation  ” is  the  second  passion  belonging  to 
society.  “ This  passion  ” he  says,  “ arises  from  much  the  same  cause  as  sym- 
pathy. This  forms  our  manners,  our  opinions,  our  lives.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  links  of  society.”  * This  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  civilization 
is  carried  down  from  generation  to  generation,  or  handed  over  from  the  su- 
perior to  the  inferior,  by  the  means  of  the  principle  of  imitation,  based  on 
sympathy.  A people  devoid  of  this  passion  are  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  not  only  must  stand  still,  unprogressive,  but  by  another  law  of  nature, 
W'hich  makes  progress  a condition  of  vitality,  must  go  down  and  perish ; for 
stagnation  necessitates  decay  and  ruin.  Thus  througli  his  stolidity  and  rigid 
self-consciousness,  has  followed  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  American  Indian. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Negro,  with  his  pliable  and  plastic  nature,  with  a greed 
of  absorption,  which  in  fact  is  the  principle  of  receptivity  ; seizes  upon,  and 
makes  over  to  himself,  by  imitation,  the  qualities  of  others.  First  of  all 
observe,  that  by  a spontaneous,  native  assimilation,  he  reduplicates  himself  by 
becoming  the  like  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  subject.  He  is  always  charac- 
teristically the  negro;  but  among  Frenchmen,  he  becomes  the  lively  and 
sardonic  Frenchman  ; among  Americans,  the  keen,  enterprising,  progressive 
American  ; among  Spaniards,  the  stately,  solemn  Spaniard  ; among  English- 
men, the  phlegmatic,  and  solid  Englishman. 

This  quality  of  transmutation  has  preserved  the  Negro  in  all  the  lands  of 
his  thraldom  from  the  deadly  strokes  of  adverse  destiny.  Its  wonderful  bear- 
ing upon  his  destiny,  wdth  respect,  especially  to  the  Negro’s  future  distinction 
in  art,  is  not  germane  to  the  subject  before  us ; but  we  can  clearly  see  from 
the  train  of  remark  I have  presented,  that  this  quality  of  imitation,  with  that 
of  receptivity,  to  which  it  is  somewhat  akin,  give  promise  of  great  fitness  for 
civilization,  and  the  process  of  evangelization  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  But 
you  will  observe,  second,  that  not  only  does  the  Negro  easily  imitate,  but  in 
imitating  he  takes  in  the  greatest.  Placed  as  a vassal,  in  juxtaposition  with 
both  the  Indian  and  Caucasian,  his  nature  rejects  despair,  draws  him  off  from 
the  downward  tendencies  of  the  Indian,  and  prompts  him  to  reach  up  to  the 


* Burke,  on  “The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.”— Lect.  xvi. 
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superiority  of  the  progressive  race.  Thus  everywhere,  where  the  Negro  has 
been  in  a servile  position,  however  severe,  however  aggravated  their  position, 
yet  always  their  capacity  and  talent  have 

“ Glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm ; ” 

preserving  the  exiles  of  Africa,  wherever  carried  as  captives,  from  utter  anni- 
hilation ; and  in  every  ease  producing  men  who  have  shown  respectable  talent 
as  mechanics  and  artizans,  as  soldiers  in  armies,  as  citizens  in  the  state,  not 
unfrequently  as  artists,  not  seldom  as  scholars,  repeatedly  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  at  times,  as  scientific  men  and  men  of  letters. 

Only  one  more  question  is  needed  to  test  the  fact  whether  the  case  of  the 
Negro  answers  the  conditions  I laid  down,  as  arguing  the  providential  preser- 
vation of  a people  for  future  moral  uses. 

Has  the  Negro  been  placed  in  a state  of  special  probation,  signifying  the 
purposes  of  correction  and  improvement,  and  thereby  disciplining  him  for  his 
special  mission  ; and  in  such  cases,  has  he  discovered  any  of  the  moral  quali- 
ties to  which  I have  already  referred? 

What  else,  I ask,  can  be  the  significance  of  the  African  slave-trade  and 
Negro  slavery  since  the  year  1620?  Surely  terrible  as  it  has  been,  it  has  not 
been  the  deadly  hurricane  portending  death.  Such  providences  are  quick, 
short,  decisive.  But  this  has  been  long  continued  and  protracted.  During 
this  period,  although  wide-spread  death,  great  cruelty,  and  awful  suffering 
have  been  large  features  in  the  history  of  the  Negro  ; nevertheless  they  have 
been  overshadowed  by  the  merciful  facts  of  great  natural  increase,  much  in- 
tellectual progress,  the  gravitation  to  them  of  an  unexampled  and  world- wide 
philanthropy,  singular  religious  susceptibility  and  progress;  and  generous, 
wholesale  emancipation,  inclusive  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children ! 

This  history,  then,  does  not  signify  retribution.  It  is  most  plainly  discip- 
linary and  preparative.  It  is  the  rod  of  chastisement;  the  education  w^hich 
comes  from  trial  and  endurance ; for  w’ith  it  has  been  connected  more  or  less 
the  greater  moral  education  of  the  native  religious  tendencies  of  the  Negro, 
and  of  those  strong  family  feelings  which  all  travellers  accord  to  him. 

Here,  then,  are  the  several  conditions,  the  characteristic  peculiarities,  which 
have  ever  indicated  the  continuance  and  the  progress  of  peoples.  In  all  other 
histories  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  they  forcasted  greatness.  I see  no 
reason  why,  in  this  case,  we  should  reject  their  teachings,  and  refuse  their 
encouragements,  and  inspirations.  I feel  fortified  moreover  in  the  principles 
I have  set  forth  to  day,  by  the  opinion  of  great  scrutinizing  thinkers.  In 
his  Treatise  on  Emancipation,  written  in  1834,  Dr.  Channing  says,  “The  Ne- 
gro is  one  of  the  best  races  of  the  human  family.  The  Negro  is  among  the 
mildest  and  gentlest  of  men.  He  is  singularly  susceptible  of  improvement 
from  abroad.”*  Alexander  Kinmont  declares  that  “the  sweeter  graces  of 
the  Christian  religion  appear  almost  too  tropical  and  tender  plants  to  grow 
in  the  soil  of  the  Caucasian  mind  ; they  require  a character  of  human  nature,. 


* “ Emancipation,”  a Tract,  by  Wm.  Ellery  Channing,  DD. 
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of  which  you  can  see  the  rude  lineaments  in  the  Ethiopian,  to  be  implanted 
in,  and  grow  naturally  and  beautifully  withal.”*  Adanson,  the  traveller, 
W'ho  visited  Senegal  in  1754,  said,  “ The  Negroes  are  sociable,  humane,  oblig- 
ing, and  hospitable;  and  they  have  generally  preserved  an  estimable  sim- 
plicity of  domestic  manners.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  tenderness  for 
their  parents,  and  great  respect  for  the  aged ; a patriarchal  virtue,  which  in 
our  day,  is  too  little  known.”  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Esq. : ” In  the  great  anthem,  which  we  call  history,  a piece  of 
many  parts  and  vast  compass,  after  playing  a long  time  a very  low  and  sub- 
dued accompaniment,  they  (the  Negro)  perceive  the  time  arrived  when  they 
can  strike  in  with  effect  and  take  a master’s  part  in  the  music.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  has  reached  that  pitch,  that  their  moral  genius  is  becoming 
indispensable,  and  the  quality  of  the  race  is  to  be  honored  for  itself.  For  this , 
they  have  been  preserved  in  sandy  deserts,  in  rice-swamps,  in  kitchens,  and 
shoe  shops,  so  long.  . Now  let  them  emerge,  clothed,  and  in  their  own  form.”  f 

Says,  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  at  a recent  meeting  in  London  : ” There  is  in  these 
people  a hitherto  undiscovered  mine  of  love,  the  development  of  which  will 
be  for  the  amazing  welfare  of  the  world.  Avenues  are  opening  in  Africa 
through  these  people  ! In  helping  them  we  touch  the  gates  of  a continent — • 
the  spring  of  an  entire  race  ! Greece  gave  us  beauty  ; Rome  gave  us  power ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  unites  and  mingles  these;  but  in  the  African  people 
there  is  the  great,  gushing  wealth  of  love,  which  will  develop  wonders  for 
the  world.”  J 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  lamented  traveller,  and  Speke,  who  have  both  pene- 
trated the  interior  of  Africa,  give  precisely  the  same  testimony  concerning 
the  inner  tribes  of  the  continent,  with  respect  to  their  amiable  qualities,  and 
the  existence  of  simple  primitive  morals  and  manners. 

I.  We  have  seen  to  day  the  great  truth,  that  when  God  does  not  destroy  a 
people,  but  on  the  contrary,  trains,  chastizes,  and  disciplines  them,  it  is  a sign 
that  He  intends  to  make  something  of  them,  and  to  do  something  bj^  them. 
God  is  interested  in  such  people.  In  a sense,  not  equal  indeed,  but  parallel, 
in  a lower  degree,  to  the  case  of  the  Jews,  such  a people,  are  a “chosen  peo- 
ple” of  God.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a covenant  relation  wdiich  God  has 
established  between  himself  and  them  ; dim  and  partial,  at  first,  in  its  mani- 
festations ; but  which,  in  the  times  to  come,  is  sure  to  come  out  to  the  sight  of 
men  and  angels,  clear,  distinct,  and  luminous.  You  may  take  it  as  a most 
sure  and  undoubted  fact,  that  God  will  preside  with  sovereign  care  over  such 
a people,  and  will  surely  preserve,  educate,  and  build  them  up. 

II.  The  discussion  of  this  morning  teaches  us  that  this  Negro  race,  of  which 
we  are  a part,  and  which,  as  yet  in  great  simplicity,  in  large  numbers,  and  in 
numerous  tribes  surrounds  us,  discovers  most  exactly  in  its  history,  this  very 

*“  Lectures  on  Man,”  by  Alexander  Kinmont. 

t “The  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies, *an  Address 
de.ivered  at  Concord,  Mass.,  August  1, 1841,  by  R.  W.  Emerson.” 

t The  American  Missionary,  for  December,  1866. 
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principle.  I have  stated,  and  we  have  in  this  fact,  the  assurance  that  God 
is  interested  in  all  the  grgat  problems  of  civilization  and  of  grace  which  are 
carrying  on  in  this  race  in  every  quarter.  All  this  is  verity,  and,  indeed, 
God’s  work.  You  need  not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  that  the  work 
we  are  doing  here,  and  which  is  carried  on  elsewhere  among  black  men,  is  for 
the  elevation  and  the  success  of  the  Negro.  This  is  the  significance,  and  the 
worth  of  all  effort,  and  all  achievements  here ; or  otherwise  all  the  labor  of 
men  is  vanity.  Nothing,  believe  me,  on  earth,  nothing  brought  from  hell, 
can  keep  back  this  destined  superiority  of  the  Negro.  No  conspiracies  of  men 
or  devils  can  prevent  it.  The  slave-trade  could  not  crush  it  out.  Slavery, 
dread,  direful,  and  malignant  could  only  stay  it  for  a time.  But  now  it  is 
coming.  The  Negro,  black,  curly-headed,  despised,  repulsed,  sneered  at,  is  a 
vital  being,  and  irrepressible.  Everywhere  on  earth  he  show's  reviving 
pow'er ; everywhere  has  been  given  him  by  the  Almighty,  self-assertion  and 
influence.  The  rise  of  two  Negro  States  wfithin  a century,  has  a bearing  upon 
this  subject  w'hich  each  one  of  you  can  judge  of  for  himself.  Thus,  also  the 
numerous  emancipations,  which  now  leave  scarcely  more  than  a chain  or  two 
behind  to  be  unfastened  ! Thus,  too  the  rise  in  the  world  of  the  illustrious 
Negroes,  as  Toussaint  I’Ouverture,  Henry  Christophe  Eustace,  the  philan^- 
thropist,  Stephen  Allen  Benson,  and  Bishop  Crowther! 

III.  I remark  that  Africa,  the  home  of  the  Negro,  seems  most  certainly  the 
grand  field  on  which  God  intends  to  tender  the  Negro  the  fullest  recompenses 
of  favor  and  of  honor,  for  all  the  past  of  his  suffering  and  reproach.  In  the 
distant  lands  of  his  past  thraldom,  he  shall  indeed  emerge  from  darkness  and 
degradation,  and  come  forth  into  the  full  sunlight  ©f  manhood,  citizenship, 
and  noble  position.  But  Africa  is  the  grand  theatre  of  his  future  civilization 
and  glor}" ; and  here  he  shall  receive  the  noblest  marks  of  the  divine  favor  ; 
and  be  led  to  work  out  the  grandest  achievement  of  genius  and  of  grace. 
There  is  a literalness  in  the  prophecy  which  singularly  tallies  with  the  mani- 
fest course" of  providence  with  respect  to  Africa  and  the  Negro  race: — “ In 
their  land  they  shall  possess  the  double."  In  foreign  lands  the  Negro  is  indeed 
rapidly,  nay,  marvellously  receiving  recompense  for  centuries  of  wrong;  free- 
dom and  education  and  citizenship,  the  loving  regards  of  repentant  oppres- 
sors, and  the  signal  favors  of  God  ; but  with  all  their  franchises  they  are  only 
collateral  populations  abroad — v/hether  in  Brazil,  or  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
United  iStates.  On  the  continent  of  Africa  they  are  at  home  ; and  here  all 
the  streams  of  beneficence  are  emphatically  for  themselves.  Chiefly  is  this 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  God  mani- 
fests His  purpose  that  His  word  shall,  ere  long,  flood  the  land.  There  is  a 
holy  eagerness  among  the  churches  of  the  earth  for  the  possession  of  Africa, 
which 'is  only  equalled  by  apostolic  fervor.  They  act  as  though  the  words 
of  the  prophet  were  specially  addressed  to  them  ; and  perhaps  they  are,  “Go  ye 
swift  messengers  to  a nation  scattered  and  peeled,  to  people  terrible  from  their 
beginning  hitherto ; a nation  meted  out  and  trodden  down,  whose  land  the 
rivers  have  spoiled!”’'*  And  they  come.  They  come  from  every  quarter 


* Isaiah,  xviii.  2. 
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and  to  every  point  of  the  continent,  seeking  entrance;  up  the  Nile  on  the 
East,  and  at  Zanzibar ; through  Egypt,  seeking  the  Lake  regions,  the  Abys- 
sinians,  and  the  Gallus  from  the  Cape,  endeavoring  to  reach  the  crowded 
populations  of  the  South  ; on  the  West,  Bishop  Crowther  has  already  as- 
cended the  Niger  with  his  goodly  company  of  priests,  and  deacons,  and  cate- 
chists, already  gained  the  ear  and  heart  of  great  chieftains  and  powerful 
kings,  for  the  evangelization  of  their  people ; while  the  Germans  in  Accra, 
and  the  English  at  Sierra  Leone,  are  advancing  interiorward  from  their 
several  stations. 

We  see  then  somewhat  the  work  of  God,  at  no  distant  future.  Christ  evi- 
dently intends,  ere  long,  to  possess  the  natives  of  this  continent.  The  day 
of  Satan’s  rule  has  well  nigh  come  to  an  end ; and  the  false  prophet  too  will 
soon  have  to  yield  his  grasp  upon  the  powerful  tribes  which  he  has  conquered. 
Neither  morass,  nor  malignant  fever,  nor  pestilential  swamps,  nor  malignant 
slave-trader,  can  longer  keep  back  the  entrance  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Ere 
many  years,  perchance  ere  many  months,  it  will  be  planted  on  the  heights 
of  the  Kong  Mountains,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  Camrneroons,  or  the  Killi- 
mandjero.  There  the  adventurous  missionaries  with  their  divers  gifts — Ameri 
cans,  Englishmen,  and  Germans,  with  Negroes  of  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  African  born,  will  trench  themselves ; and  from  their  lofty  stations  in 
cool  regions — from  their  schools  and  seminaries,  send  out  their  scores  and 
hundreds  of  priests  and  teachers,  to  enlighten  states  and  kingdoms,  now  sit- 
ting in  darkness,  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  valleys. 

To  this  august  work,  the  people  of  Liberia  are  specially  called  by  the  in- 
stincts of  r^ace,  the  promptings  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  providence  of  God  ; 
and  most  gracious  and  peculiar  is  your  privilege ; and  I pray  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  this  Society,  that  the  members  thereof  may  see  most  clearlj  the 
noble  vocation  to  which  they  are  called ; see  that  in  this  vocation,  they  are 
co-workers  with  God  ; and  may  zealously  go  forward  to  hasten  “ the  day  of 
the  Lord”  in  this,  the  land  of  our  forefathers! 


GLIMPSES  OF  WEST  AFKICA. 

'We  have  liad  much  pleasure  in  reading  a neatly  printed 
volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  just  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  28  Cornhill,  Boston,  entitled  as  above.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  J.  Whiton,  for  many  years 
a prominent^  member  of  the  ^lendi  Mission,  and  treats  of  the 
country  and  ti'ibes  mostly  between  six  and  eight  degrees  north 
latitude,  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  following  extracts  show 
the  character  of  the  book: 

“Much  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  sea  is  low  and 
swampy.  * * A few  miles  from  the  sea  the  country  is  more 
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broken  and  billy  and  the  scenery  more  varied.  There  are  vast 
forests  of  lofty  trees,  so  dense  that  the  missionary  can  walk 
through  them  at  noon-day  without  feeling  the  heat  of  the  ver- 
tical sun.  Clear  sparkling  brooks  go  rippling  along  their 
pebbly  beds,  furnishing  delicious  drink  for  the  weary  traveller. 
The  towns  are  larger  and  better  built,  and  the  people  more 
intelligent.  A trip  among  the  hills  is  full  of  interest  and  ad- 
venture, and  gives  one  an  insight  into  African  life  that  could 
not  be  gained  by  a residence  of  years  on  the  coast.  West 
Africa  is  rich  in  large  rivers,  which  drain  the  vast  interior 
regions;  but  scarcely  one  has  been  explored  to  its  source. 
They  are  thickly  lined  with  populous  towns,  and  the  scenery 
is  often  enchanting.  Giant  cotton  trees  tower  towards  the 
sky;  the  palm,  cacao,  and  orange  are  abundant;  and  flowering 
vines  and  shrubs  line  the  banks.  * ^ 

The  native  manufactures  of  West  Africa  are  few  and  simple. 
The  heathen,  accustomed  to  a wild,  savage  life,  and  living  in  a 
hot  climate,  have  but  few  wants  which  bounteous  nature  does 
not  supply,  and  there  is  but  little  incentive  to  industrious 
effort.  They  show  much  native  skill,  however,  in  the  articles 
which  they  manufacture.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
are  the  ‘country  cloths,’  made  from  cotton  that  grows  on  the 
coast.  Considering  the  rude  implements  for  preparing  it,  this 
cloth  is  of  a superior  quality.  The  spinning  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a short,  spindle-shaped  piece  of  wood,  having  a small 
.weight  at  the  end  through  which  the  point  projects.  The 
heavy  end  is  placed  on  a smooth,  solid  surface,  and  the  cotton 
attached  to  the  spindle,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  hand. 
The  spindle  is  upright  when  in  motion,  and  falls  when  it  stops, 
so  that  an  unpracticed  workman  would  make  poor  progress; 
but  the  native  women  are  very  expert  in  ma^naging  it.  The 
whole  affair  is  scarcely  more  than  eight  inches  in  length.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  thread  thus  spun  would  be  poor 
and  uneven,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  quite  smooth. 

When  a sufficient  quantity  of  this  thread  has  been  prepared, 
it  is  stretched  from  stick  to  stick,  until  a warp  of  appropriate 
width,  and-  many  yards  in  length,  is  formed.  This  is  placed 
in  a rude  loom  and  inwoven  with  similar  thread.  The  cloth 
as  woven  is  only  six  inches  wide,  but  the  strips  are  afterwards 
sewed  together.  The  loom,  in  principle,  resembles  the  old- 
fashioned  hand-loom;  but  it  has  no  frame,  and  is  so  small  that 
it  may  be  rolled  up  and  carried  by  a little  child  with  ease. 

Some  ‘country  cloths’  are  white,  some  striped  and  checked, 
and  others  have  beautifully  ornamented  and  fringed  borders. 
The  women  show  much  ingenuity  in  mingling  different  colors 
in  warp  and  filling.  These  cloths  arc  made  in  large  quantities 
towards  the  interior,  from  whence  they  are  brought  to  the 
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coast  and  sold  to  traders.  They  form  a large  part  of  the 
clothing  of  the  people.  When  fine  and  soft  they  make  hand- 
some table-cloths. 

The  countiy  blacksmith  is  another  important  manufacturer. 
In  some  places  iron  ore  is  found  in  abundance;  and  when  so, 
it  is  gathered,  placed  in  a cla^^  pot  and  melted.  The  bellows 
for  fanning  the  flame  is  a curious  contrivance.  It  consists  of 
a block  of  wood  witl»  two  perpendicular  openings,  which  com- 
municate -with  a sort  of  horizontal  pipe.  A piece  of  goat-skin 
is  fastened  over  these  cavities.  A small  hole  is  left  at  the  top, 
by  which  the  air  enters.  The  operator  puts  his  hand  over  the 
hole,  and  presses  down  the  skin,  thus  forcing  the  air  through 
the  pipe  upon  the  flame.-  As  he  lifts  his  hand  the  air  again 
enters  the  cavity;  and  so,  alternately  rising  and  hilling,  this 
simple  contrivance  effects  the  same  purpose  as  a more  preten- 
tious bellows.  The  forge  is  a rude  fragment  of  iron,  or  a stone. 
Some  blacksmiths  are  quite  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  hatch- 
ets, cutlasses,  spears,  hoes,  and  other  implements.  The  native 
iron  is  said  to  be  of  a superior  quality,  and  knives  are  some- 
times made  from  it  with  so  keen  an  edge  as  to  be  used  for 
shaving  the  hair. 

Another  common  article  of  manufacture  is  the  ‘country 
mats.’  They  are  made  from  the  bamboo,  which  is  cut  when 
quite  small,  peeled,  dried,  and  afterwards  woven.  Some  of 
these  mats  are  quite  large,  and  make  an  excellent  covering 
for  floors  in  a hot  climate.  They  are  woven  in  different  colors 
and  patterns,  many  of  which  are  really  beautiful.  The  people 
' use  them  for  a variety  of  purposes,  such  as  tables,  seats,  and 
beds.  If  a stranger  visits  them,  a mat  is  spread  on  the  mud 
floor,  and  a dish  of  rice  and  fish  set  upon  it  for  him  to  eat.  If 
a ‘palaver’  is  held,  or  a missionary  preaches,  they  sit  on  their 
mats  to  listen.  If  they  wish  to  sleep,  they  wrap  a country  n 
cloth  about  them,  and  stretch  themselves  on  a mat. 

A variety  of  ‘blies,’  or  baskets,  are  also  made  from  the 
bamboo.  Some  are  large,  and  will  hold  two  or  three  bushels, 
but  more  generally  they  are  of  a convenient  size  for  carrying 
on  the  head.  Some  are  very  small,  and  fancifully  woven  in 
different  colors.  Beautiful  table-mats  are  manufactured  from 
the  same  substance,  also  the  common  country  hammock.  A 
light,  graceful  stool,  of  singular  construction,  and  usually  cov- 
ered with  matting  or  leopard  skin,  is  made  by  the  natives. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  people  is  shown  in  the  manufacture  of 
a variety  of  little  articles.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  beauti- 
ful ear  and  finger  rings  are  made  from  native  gold.  Finger 
rings  are  also  carved  from  the  palm  nut,  and  large  rings  fur 
the  wrist  are  made  from  the  hoof  of  the  elephant.  The  ‘ gree- 
grees,’  ‘medicines,’  and  charms  so  universally  worn,  are  made 
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by  particular  individuals,  upon  whom  the  common  people  look 
with  a sort  of  fear.  It  is  said  that  a rude  kind  of  musket  is 
manufactured  by  the  tribes  towards  the  interior.  The  children 
who  iiave  been  gathered  from  heathen  homes  into  mission 
schools  show  a remarkable  talent  for  imitation,,  are  able, 
with  a little  practice,  to  construct  fac  similes  of  almost  any 
article  which  they  see.  The  faculty  of  originality  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  fully  developed,  though  it  is  not  entirely  want- 
ing. African  manufactures  are  few  and  simple,  but  not  to  be 
despised.^’ 


KUKA,  BOKNU. 

Petermann’s  GeograpMsche  Mittlieilungen^  the  great  authority 
in  Germany  on  current  geographical  research,  contained  re- 
cently a remarkable  letter  from  Gerhard  Eohlf.  The  point 
from  which  he  wiites  is  the  city  of  Kuka,  on  Lake  Tsad,  Bornu. 
His  journey  was  from  the  north_  and  it  required  from  March 
25th  to  July  22d,  1866,  to  travel  from  Moorzook,  Fezzan,  to 
Kuka.  The  importance  of  his  observations  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a thoroughly  scientific  man,  and  has  already  spent 
twelve  years  in  African  travel.  He  is  supported  by  the  Bremen 
Senate  and  the  London  Geographical  Society.  Kuka  is  a city 
of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  business  is  active;  every- 
bod}"  seems  bus}^.  But  the  only  trade  of  that  people  is  the 
barter  in  slaves.  The  slaves  stand  for  sale  before  the  city 
gates.  The  traffic  was  never  so  busy  as  at  this  very  time. 
The  slaves  must  cross  the  Great  Desert  after  they  are  bought, 
and  they  proceed  in  caravans,  sometimes  numbering  thousands. 
The  caravan  by  which  Mr.  Eohlf’s  letter  came  consisted  of  five 
thousand  slaves,  who  were  on  their  way  northward  to  Fezzan. 
Large  numbers  of  the  slaves  die  on  the  road  from  hunger,  thirst, 
and  fever.  The  great  pathways  over  the  desert  are  literally 
white  with  the  bleached  bones  of  these  poor  human  creatures. 

One  of  Mr.  Eohlfs  scientific  views  is  remarkable,  and  he 
gives  it  as  the  result  of  much  stud}"  and  observation.  He  says 
that  there  are  natural  transformations  going  on  in  the  geologi- 
cal condition  of  the  African  deserts,  which  give  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  hereafter  become  abundantly  rich  and 
fruitful  in  vegetable  life.  There  are  oases,  which  are  now  like 
gardens,  that  were  once  evidently  nothing  but  arid  sand. 
There  are  stretches  of  country  but  partially  brought  to  a pro- 
ductive and  healthful  condition.  He  has  no  doubt  that  the 
Great  Sahara  will  yet  become  a vast  fruitful  field. 

AYe  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Gerhard  Eohlf  has  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Lagos,  having  come  down  through  the  Kiger 
districts. 
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Estimrufe  of  the  Amount  of  Aid  required  to  Defray  the  Charges  of  the 
British  West  African  Settlements  for  the  year  ending  olst  March,  1868. 


For  the  Governor  in  Chief— salary - £3,000 

“ “ expenses  - 500 

Gambia,  in  aid  of  the  revenue  3,000 

Gold  roast,  ditto 3,500 

La"os,  ditto 3,500 

Maintenance  of  a colonial  steamer,  for  service  on  the  coast,  5,000 


Post  Office  Packet  Sei'vice. 

West  Coast  of  Africa  and  England  - - - - - . - 20,000 

Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Sierra  Leone,  Judge  - 2-50 

“ Registrar  - - - - - 1,000 

Bounties  on  Slaves  and  Tonnage  Bounties,  and  CXiptured  Negroes'  Support. 
Tonnage  bounties  - - 26,000 

Support  of  Captured  negroes  - 13,000 


Total £78,750 


CARYSBURG  (LIBERIA)  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY. 

We  learn  that  this  company,  which  was  organized  February 
4,  1863,  continues  in  vigorous  operation.  The  capital  is  some 
$700,  and  at  the  date  of  the  latest  intelligence  it  had  twenty- 
three  large  cattle.  The  present  officers  are: 

President — x\lbert  Woodson.  Vice  Presidents — E.  A.  Sher- 
man, Sam’l  Carr,  XathT  Brown,  and  Thos.  Smith.  Secretary — 
John  E.  Freeman.  Treasurer — Burl  Burton.  General  Agent — 
Wm.  Douglass.  Executive  Committee — Daniel  Laing,  M.  D., 
John  A.  Cuthbert,  .Chas.  Deputie,  and  Wm.  II.  Dennis. 


“THE  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC,” 

This  is  the  title  of  a paper  published  at  Monrovia,  the  first 
and  second  numbers  of  which  have  reached  us.  The  reasons 
which  have  induced  this  new  enterprise  are  thus  given  in  the 
prospectus : 

“The  increasing  importance  of  our  Eepublic  renders  a good 
newspaper  a greater  desideratum  now  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Our  extended  relations  with  foreign  countries,  our  connection 
with  the  native  tribes  in  our  midst  and  on  our  borders,  and  the 
various  relations  we  sustain  to  each  other  as  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  this  nation,  call  for  some  means  of  circulating  informa- 
tion touching  our  various  interests.  To  meet  this  demand  we 
have  inaugurated  The  African  Republic.  Its  views,  as  its  name 
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imports,  will  be  broad  and  comprehensive.  It  looks  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  It  will  not  be  trammeled  by 
selfish  purposes,  or  used  for  unworthy  objects.  Its  object  is  to 
assist,  with  its  mite,  in  building  up  this  nationality  and  eleva- 
ting the  race  to  which  we  belong.” 

The  character  of  the  men  whose  names  are  given  as  pub- 
lishers, and  editor,  are  a guarantee  that  it  will  be  made  a most 
respectable  journal.  I7e  hope  it  may  have  an  extensive  circu- 
lation at  home  and  abroad.  The  Bepublic  is,  for  the  present, 
to  be  published  monthly,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a year,  in 
advance.  It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  to  the  proper  parties.  IVe  give  a few  items: 

IVhat  hath  God  IVrought. — Eev.  Charles  Pitman,  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Liberia  Methodist  Mission  Conference,  is  a native 
African  of  the  Queah  tribe,  was  a boy  at  ^Yhite  Plains  and  a 
member  of  the  Manual  Labor  School  of  the  Mission  of  1838. 
The  printer  of  The  African  Bepublic  was  one  of  the  same 
school,  the  son  of  a prince  of  the  Bassa  tribe,  was  also  con- 
verted to  God  at  an  early  age,  and  learned  his  art  in  the  office 
of  the  ‘hlfrican  Luminary,”  under  the  tuition  of  M.  P.  Jayne. 

H.  M.  ScHiEFFELix,  EsQ. — "\Ve  take  pleasure  in  recording 
the  name  of  II.  M.  Schieffelin,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  as  one  of  Li- 
beria’s most  devoted  friends.  This  gentleman,  besides  giving 
some  time  ago  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  towards  aiding 
an  exploration,  by  Liberians,  of  the  country  to  the  northeast, 
has  recentlj"  sent  out,  f >r  the  same  object,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars’  worth  of  goods,  including  instruments.  Last  year 
Mr.  Schieffelin  sent  to  two  of  his  correspondents  here  a soap- 
factory,  coftee-huller,  and  cotton-gin.  This  year  lie  has  met 
the  expense  of  surveying  a part  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river  and  the 
isthmus  between  the  Mesurado  and  Junk  rivers,  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  the  practical biliy  of  making  a passage  for  vessels 
in  the  one,  and  cutting  a canal  through  the  other.  Mr.  S.  has 
also  asked  for  a survey  of  the  Carysburg  road,  said  survey  to 
include  the  number  and  size  of  bridges  required  to  render  the 
road  more  convenient  for  travelling. 

At  Grand  Cape  Mount,  a flourishing  settlement  has  been 
commenced.  It  is  named  Schieffelin,  in  honor  of  the  benefac- 
tor who  is  the  subject  of  this  short  notice. 

AVe  learn  that  Mr.  Caleb  Swan,  of  New  York,  has  given,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploration,  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  the 
goods  mentioned  as  having  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Schieffelin, 
besides  three  compasses  and  several  thermometers. 

Another  Gift. — The  Government  has  received  from  Mr. 
AYilliam  Tracy,  of  New  York,  several  volumes,  comprising  the 
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political,  civil,  and  commercial  codes  of  laws  recently  reported 
to  the  Xew  Tork  State  Legislature  for  their  adoption. 

The  West  Indians. — Fears  were  entertained  a year  ago 
that  the  immigrants  from  Barbados  in  the  Cora  were  not  going 
to  prove  much  of  an  acquisition  to  Liberia.  It  was  thought 
that  when  compared  with  the  same  number  of  laborers,  me- 
chanics, and  agriculturists  from  the  southern  portion  of 
America,  these  Barbadians  would  lose  vastly  by  the  compari- 
son. Indeed  some  were  of  the  opinion  that  as  a general  thing 
they  Avere  shiftless,  wanting  in  industry,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue to  live  on  the  aid  which  was  so  nobly  reached  out  to  them 
by  the  generous  Liberians  when  passing  through  their  accli- 
mation. But  time  has  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  those  fears 
were  groundless,  and  those  opinions  so  hastily  formed,  Avere 
not  Avell  founded. 

Now  and  then  we  see  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture  carried 
through  our  streets  made  of  the  unrivalled  Avood  of  Liberian 
forests.  These  are  made  at  Carysburg  by  a Barbadian,  a first 
rate  cabinet  maker,  and  would  not  shame  a furniture  Avarehouse 
in  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Go  to  that  man’s  brother’s  shoe  shop  in  Monrovia  and  see 
him  make  as  neat  and  nice  a shoe  or  boot  as  ever  came  from 
the  hand  or  from  the  last  of  any  of  his  trade.  He  is  a Barba- 
dian. 

“ Who  in  the  world  raises  those  fine  yams,  my  friend,  why 
Ave  ne\mr  saw  any  like  them  for  the  many  years  Ave  have  been 
here.”  “ The  Barbadians  up  the  river,  sir.” 

So  too  in  IvrootoAvn,  as  Ave  are  informed,  maybe  seen  as  good 
a tailor,  cutting  and  finishing  as  neat  Avork  as  any  man  of  the 
shears  and  needle  ever  made  in  any  community.  He  too  is  a 
Barbadian. 

And  so  Ave  might  enlarge.  But  let  it  sufiice  to  say  that  the 
major  part  are  agriculturists,  have  formed  a “ Barbados  and 
Liberia  Agricultural  Societ}^,”  and  are  going  to  concentrate 
their  effoits,  and.  send  their  sugar,  coffee,  arroAV  root,  ginger, 
and  cacao  to  the  United  States  in  quantities.  Success  to  the 
enterprise. 


From  tUe  Spirit  of  Missions. 

AFKICA  AS  A MISSIONARY  FIELD. 

BY  THE  REA^  J.  G.  AUER. 

I.  The  Land.  Africa  is  larger  than  is  generally  supposed; 
situated  between  37°  Korth  and  35°  South,  and  betAveen 
17°  West  and  51°  East  (GreenAvich.)  It  contains  about  elcAmn 
and  a half  millions  of  square  miles,  of  Avhich  two  and  a half 
millions  are  covered  by  the  Sahara  alone.  Africa’s  greatest 
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length  from  ISTorth  to  South  is  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  West  to  East  four 
thousand  and  eighty  miles. 

A narrow  belt  of  coast  is,  with  few  exceptions,  flat  and  un- 
interesting; then  follows  undulating  ground  with  considerable 
inland  plains  covered  with  alluvian  and  very  rich  soil;  then 
ranges  of  high  mountains  like  the  Atlas,  Kong,  (“  mountains, ’") 
the  mountains  of  Lower  Guinea  and  East  Africa  where  the 
Snow-capped  KilimaDdjaro  is  prominent.  The  central  portion 
of  Africa  is  a vast  basin,  of  irregular  shape  and  broken  rim; 
the  Sahara  is  said  to  have  been  the  bottom  of  a sea;  the  re- 
regions around  Lake  Tshad,  and  the  lately  discovered  Victoria 
Kyanza,  Albert  Kyanza,  Lake  Kgami,  and  the  desert  south 
of  that. 

Africa  is  rich  in  large  rivers.  Those  equal  to  the  Hudson 
or  Delaware  are  scarcely  indicated  even  on  good  maps.  Eich 
dews,  except  in  Sahara  regions,  and  profuserains  connected  with 
constant  heat  produce  a rich  and  wild  vegetation.  Many  re- 
gions glory  in  beautiful  scenery  and  wonders  of  nature.  Pre- 
cious metals  and  stones,  valuable  woods  and  dyes,  many  differ- 
ent articles  of  food,  and  of  manufacture,  the  abundance  of 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes  make  Africa  a wonderful  and  very 
rich  country,  whose  treasures  are  yet  preserved  for  the  world’s 
future  need.  Nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  men  inhabit 
Africa,  but  the  land  could  support  ten  times  that  number. 

Within  ten  degi*ees  of  either  side  of  the  equator  there  are 
four  seasons,  two  dry  and  two  rainy  seasons.  The  dry  seasons 
correspond  to  our  winter  and  summer.  The  first,  lasting  from 
December  to  March,  is  characterized  by  a cold,  dry  wind,  fill- 
ing the  atmosphere  Avith  fine  reddish  dust,  (the  Ilarmattan,) 
coming  Ifom  the  north  (where  they  have  Avinteiq)  and  getting 
its  dryness  and  dust  in  its  passage  over  the  Sahara.  Every 
vegetable  growth  is  interrupted  during  this  season,  but  the 
trees  keep  green,  the  large  silk-cotton  tree  only  sheds  its  leaves 
and  feathery  seed.  Fierce  thunder  storms, gradually  drawing 
nearer,  introduce  the  rainy  season,  (Spring,)  and  then  new  life 
S])rings  up  everywhere.  The  farms  haAung  being  prepared 
during  the  dry  weather,  and  the  seed  soAvn  after  the  first  rains, 
the  fields  begin  to  look  green  and  promising.  The  second  dry 
season  (Summer)  is  harvest  time,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
“ salt  Avinds  ” Irom  the  South,  Avhere  they  have  no  Avinter.  This 
season  is  particularly  damp  and  hot.  The  following  rains 
(Autumn)  Avill  ripen  another  harvest,  if  the  land  is  prepared. 
Eegions  between  the  “ tropics,”  and  the  tenth  degree  North 
and  South  have  only  two  seasons,  one  dry  and  one  rainy. 
Some  districts  near  the  equator  have  constant  rain,  Avhile  the 
Sahara  and  its  neighboring  countries  have  no  rain  at  all. 
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The  constant  heat  is  debilitating;  itis,hoAvever,  at  times  much 
greater  near  the  tropics  than  near  the  equator,  where  it  averages 
only  eight}"  degrees  (at  Cape  Palmas.)  The  constant  moisture 
in  interminable  forests,  and  malaria  from  marshy  regioasare  the 
chief  causes  of  sickness,  but  carefulness  and  moderulion  in  diet, 
clothing,  and  exercise,  and  an  open  fire  in  the  sleeping-room, 
as  the  natives  have  it,  go  far  to  keep  a man  well.  So  soon  as 
Africa  is  cultivated  the  swamps  will  dry  up,  the  jungles  be 
burned  into  fruitful  land,  and  the  country  become  as  pleasant 
and  healthy  as  Egypt. 

II.  The  People  are  chiefly  Hamites.  The  Jewish  and  Ara- 
bic population  is  comparatively  small.  In  Northern  Africa 
we  find  remnants  of  the  old  Egyptians  and  tl)e  Moors.  They 
are  Mohammedans,  and  have  nominally  converted  many  tribes 
of  Western  and  Eastern  Africa.  Within  10°  of  either  side  the 
equator  we  find  the  genuine  negro,  descended  from  Cush  and 
Mizraim.  The  southward  emigration  from  old  Egypt,  Nubia, 
(Merowe)  and  Abj-ssinia  (Habesh-Cush)  divided  into  two 
streams,  one  going  westward  and  settling  in  Epper  Guinea,  the 
other  following  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the  Eastern  Coast. 

The  Bechuanas,  Catfirs,  Hottentots,  &c.,  in  South  Africa,  are 
also  Ilamites,  but  dilfer  from  the  negro  in  middle  Africa,  both 
in  languages  and  other  characteristics,  althongli  their  original 
connection  with  old  Egypt  and  Nubia  may  easily  be  proved 
by  the  similarity  of  implements  and  habits  still  j)reserved  in 
those  regions  according  to  Hr.  Livingstone.  The  same  is  the 
case  witli  the  Ashantees  of  Western  Africa,  where  Egyptian 
faces,  dress,  implements,  worship,  and  customs  are  frequently 
met  with.  The  writer  has  lived  among  them  for  years. 

Distance  from  the  equator,  topographical  peculiarity  of  the 
country,  (level  or  mountainous,  etc.,)  manner  of  life,  &c.,  modify 
the  complexion  through  all  the  shades  between  yellow  and 
black. 

III.  The  Languages.  The  nearly  two  hundred  languages 
and  dialects  of  Africa  may  be  divided  into  two  families  besides 
the  Arabic.  The  languages  of  Western  Africa,  from  Senegam- 
bia  to  Lake  Tshad  and  Congo,  belong  to  the  one;  the  languages 
of  Central  Africa  (round  the  Nile  sources)  and  Southern  Af- 
rica belong  to  the  -other.  One  difference  is,  that  the  former 
class  form  the  “national”  tei*ms  at  the  end  of  the  word  e.  g.^ 
Asante,  the  country  ; Asanteni,  an  Ashantee-man  ; Asantefo, 
the  Ashan tee-nation;  the  latter  class  make  these  changes  at 
the  beginning  of  words  e.  ^.,  Uganda,  the  country;  Maganda, 
an  Uganda-man ; Waganda,  the  people  ; Kiganba,  the  lan- 
guage. Another  difference  is  the  frequency  of  combinations 
of  lingual  consonants  (Is,  vs,  &c.,)  in  the  South  African  Ian- 
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gnages,  vzhieh  brings  them  in  closer  relation  to  the  Shemitic 
languages,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  &c.  The  AVestern  African  lan- 
guages are  rich  in  open  syllables,  and  liquids  are  usually  joined 
to  a mute  consonant,  as  fr,  fl,  kr,  gl.  All  the  African  languages 
end  with  a vowel  or  the  liquid  m,  n,  or  ng. 

As  in  geology  we  sometimes  meet  with  isolated  granite  rocks 
that  have  no  apparent  connection  with  the  surrounding  mine- 
rals, so  we  find,  wedged  into  the  midst  of  a tribe,  a small  dis- 
trict, where  a more  primitive  language  is  spoken,  no  one  knows 
where  it  came  from.  Host  people  speak  and  understand  seve- 
ral languages,  and  very  often  the  dialects  are  no  more  different 
from  each  other  than  those  in  Greece,  Germany,  &c.  It  is  the 
missionary’s  duty  to  find  out  the  most  primitive  or  most  influ- 
ential of  these,  and  reduce  that  to  writing. 

The  Vey  tribe  within  the  boundaries  of  Liberia,  are  the  only 
natives  known  to  have  a written  language.  To  create  written 
languages  and  a literature  is  an  additional  work  for  missionaries 
to  Africa.  For  that  and  other  reasons  well-educated  men  are 
needed  to  lay  a proper  foundation  for  the  future  culture  of  the 
people. 

lY.  Government.  Africa  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a 
land  of  commotion,  emigration,  war,  and  cruelty;  inhabited  by 
“ a nation  scattered  and  peeled,  a people  terrible  from  the  be- 
ginning hitherto.” — Isaiah  xviii. 

The  people  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  numberless  tribes. 
In  the  far  interior,  as  well  as  in  AVestern  Africa,  we  find  small 
tribes,  the  different  towns  of  which  have  scarcely  any  connec- 
tion at  all,  and  are  often  at  petty  wars  with  each  other.  There 
are,  however,  large  kingdoms  like  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Lganda, 
&c.  The  government  is  either  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  an 
absolute  democracy;  both  are  despotic.  Every  town  has  its 
mayor  and  magistrate  (“  elders,”)  but  their  specific  power  is 
little,  if  they  are  not  backed  by  a chief  or  king.  The  Greboes 
are  democrats.  The  town  governments  are  independent  of 
any  general  or  central  power.  They  have  a loose  sort  of  con- 
federacy, and  a king  somewhere  in  the  tribe  who  is  a kind  of 
chief-captain  in  war,  but  they  often  have  war  within  the  tribe, 
and  their  union  is  no  more  tlian  a little  national  feeling  to- 
wards those  of  the  same  language  and  tribe.  YThere  the  gov- 
ernment is  better  organized,  the  elders  of  the  town  hold  their 
office  responsible  to  a chief  who  rules  over  a whole  tribe,  or  a 
portion  of  it.  These  chiefs  again  may  be  independent,  or  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  a native  king,  or  a foreign  government, 
English,  Portuguese,  &c.  The  kings  of  Ashantee  and  Daho- 
mey rule  a great  many  tribes  and  their  chiefs.  The  difterent 
rulers  and  magistrates  are  sometimes  elected  by  an  assembly 
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of  influential  men,  or  the  ofiice  is  hereditary,  or  is  assumed  by 
one  who  is  rich  or  “smart.’’  As  a rule,  the  absolute  monar- 
chies are  more  advanced  in  civilization,  (agriculture,  handicraft, 
dress,  general  prosperity,)  and  are  safer  for  natives  and  stran- 
gers tluin  those  districts  where  every  town  is  an  absolute  de- 
mocracy, and  a thousand  unreasonable  despots  have  the  power 
to  annoy,  instead  of  only  one.  But  both  kinds  of  governments 
are  miserable  enough. 

Y.  Personal  Character.  The  tribes  differ  somewhat  in 
particular  features,  complexion,  and  especially  in  their  dress, 
and  the  style  in  which  they  wear  their  hair.  Most  Africans 
are  strong  and  well  formed,  many  of  gigantic  built — as  many 
Greboes.  Those  inhabiting  the  coast  and  plains  are  stronger, 
heavier,  and  every  way  slower  than  mountaineers,  who  have 
finer  faces,  and  are  remarkably  quick  in  body,  and  mind,  and 
wrath.  The  negroes  in  West,  Middle,  and  South  Africa  are 
characterized  by  indolent  carelessness,  which  is  only  disturbed 
by  necessity,  or  greedy  selfishness,  or  fear,  or  childish  inquis- 
itiveness, Yet  there  is  a portion  of  the  people  comparatively 
noble  in  appearance  and  conduct.  Exported  slaves  are,  as  a 
rule,  made  up  of  the  young,  and  of  women,  and  the  more  de- 
graded portion  of  the  people,  all  others  keep  out  of  slavery  or 
die.  Our  Greboes  have  never  been  enslaved.  When  a num- 
ber of  them  had,  some  time  ago,  been  decoyed  on  board  a French 
vessel  and  carried  off,  they  killed  the  crew. 

The  mental  capacity  of  Africans  is  good.  “To  say  a negro 
is  incapable  of  instruction  is  a mere  absurdity.”  (Speke.) 
Their  native  wit  is  uncommonly  sharp,  and  their  memory  excel- 
lent. Mission  schools  have  been  successful  all  around  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  although  the  people  at  large  cannot  at  once  be 
raised  to  a high  state  of  learning  and  civilization,  chiefly  for 
want  of  the  means  of  education,  for  many  young  men  learn 
speedily,  they  can,  even  in  the  first  generation,  attain  to  the 
level  of  the  majority  of  peo[»le  in  Europe  and  xlrnerica. 

YI.  History.  The  history  of  Africans  is  solely  based  on  tra- 
dition, and  is  therefore  very  poor,  and  of  uncertain  dates.  Some 
nations  speak  of  events  three  hundred  years  old,  marked  by 
some  reference  to  foreign  power;  but  running  events  are  only 
transmitted  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^^ears  ago  by 
some  old  men  over  a hundred  years  old.  There  is,  however, 
a distorted  account  of  creation,  of  the  flood,  and  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  common  property  of  mankind.  There  is  a dim 
knowledge  of  a Creator,  called  “the  Everlasting,”  (Nyesoa,) 
the  “Greatest  One”  (Nyankopong.)  The  Accras  on  the  Gold 
Coast  even  say:  “ God  rains,  God  thunders.”  Sometimes  he 
is  called  upon.  But  the  general  idea  is,  that  he  has  ceased 
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caring  for  man’s  welfare,  leaving  that  in  the  hand  of  spirits. 
The  story  goes,  that  God  made  heaven  and  earth  and  every- 
thing. He  made  three  black  men  and  three  white  men,  (some 
say  only  one  of  each  class.)  and  laid  before  them  two  closed 
calabashes,  made  of  gourds.  The  black  man  chose  one,  that 
contained  gold,  palmnuts,  and  many  things  to  eat;  the  white 
man  took  the  other  and  found  in  it  only  a little  paper  or  book 
with  something  written  on  it.  That  he  put  into  his  head.  The 
white  man,  therefore,  had  the  book  which  teaches  him  every- 
thing. The  black  man  has  no  book.  The  result  is,  that  the 
black  man  has  the  finest  country,  with  beautiful  rivers,  moun- 
tains, valleys, palm  forests,  fruit  trees,  and  gold,  too.  The  white 
man  has  a much  poorer  country,  but  he  has  wisdom  so  as  to 
make  big  canoes,  and  go  all  over  the  world  to  fetch  things  from 
other  countries ; while  the  black  man  has  only  small  canoes, 
and  must  stay  at  home,  etc.,  etc.  After  the  creation  God  went 
away,  and  lives  now  somewhere  behind  a high  mountain,  in  a 
beautiful  town,  with  a large  river,  and  some  people  live  with 
Him  who  never  die.  He  forgot  man,  and  man  forgot  Him. 
Tiien,  it  is  said,  that  the  connection  between  God  and  the  white 
man  was  kept  up  through  ‘‘  the  book,”  and  to  the  black  man 
God  gave  spirits  to  protect  him,  etc.  * 

YII.  Hemonolatry.  The  religion  therefore  is  demonolatry 
or  spirit  worship.  It  practically  begins  with  the  worship  of 
spirits  of  dead  men — men  prominent  in  a tribe  or  in  a family. 
The  Greeks,  Romans,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  etc.,  have  based  their 
worship  on  this  veneration  for  great  men.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  spirits  ; these  of  men  still  living  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  many  of  those  entirely  forgotten.  For  the  former,  offerings 
are  laid  on  graves  in  the  shape  of  food,  clothing,  trinkets  and 
other  treasures.  For  the  latter,  regular  places  are  set  apart 
(houses,  trees,  rocks,  etc.,)  where  occasional  sacrifices  are  made. 
Every  tribe,  and  even  families,  have  their  own  special  demons. 
The  Greboes  call  them  kwi,  or  demons,  with  the  signihcance 
of ‘‘smart,”  and  bad.  . They  sometimes  give  each  other  that  title 
with  the  same  meaning.  The  Ashantees  and  others  call  them 
abosom,  or  stone  worship,  or  its  object  and  have  a special  name 
for  the  devil  (obonsam.)  What  they  call  “forest  devil”  (sasa- 
bonsam)  is  most  likely  the  Gorilla.  The  dwelling-place  of  these 
spirits  is  in  dark  places  of  the  forest,  in  rocks,  caves,  trees, 
springs,  and  in  houses,  (Dryads,  ISTaiads,  Penates,  etc.) ; at  night 
they  rove  about,  doing  harm  to  all  that  come  in  their  way,  for 

* It  is  a strange  fact,  that  while  African  mythology  would  make  an  original 
difference  between  black  arid  white  people,  the  word  (in  Ashantee)  used  fora 
white  man,  sigirifies  a thing  that  has  become  white,  (as  the  fruits  of  the  field;) 
and  the  word  used  for  a black  man,  signifies  a thing  that  has  6ecowe  black,  as 
soiled  clothes,  hands,  etc.  Adam  was  red : his  descendants  became  partly  paler, 
partly  darker. 
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these  demi-gods  delight  in  mischief  and  all  abominations.  The 
actual  prmciple  of  heathenism  is  selfishness  and  cruelty,  there- 
fore the  fictitious  gods  have  that  character.  Man  has  left  the 
true  God,  holy  and  glorious,  and  made  himself  gods,  small,  low, 
passionate  and  wicked — self-made  gods  whom  he  now  dreads, 
and  a religion  that  only  promotes  his  worst  passions,  and  has 
nothing  to  rouse  him  into  a better,  nobler  life.  Fear  is  the 
chief  motive  of  worship.  A man  in  trouble  is  supposed  to  be 
under  the  wrath  of  a demon,  but  which?  he  cannot  ascertain, 
and  his  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  but  guess-work.  Some  spirits 
have  more  renown  than  others,  and  people  hasten  to  gain  their 
favor,  to  secure  either  jn’osperity  or  success  against  rivals. 
There  is  in  some  places  a belief  in  transmigration  of  souls,  which 
maj^  have  some  connection  with  “holy  animals,^’  as  the  croco- 
dile, baboon,  cat,  boa-constrictor,  etc.,  (a  remnant  of  Egyptian 
worship;)  in  many  places,  however,  that  connection  has  been 
lost.  Fetishes  and  greegrees  are  charms,  amulets  and  some  sort 
of  figures  that  might  pass  for  idols.  All  these  are  prepared  by 
the  priests,  and  are  to  be  had  for  money ; and  worship  is  often 
conducted  before  those  “ figures,”  as  a post  with  a lump  of  clay, 
or  an  inverted  pot  on  the  top,  on  which  is  painted  a face.  The 
power  of  a spirit,  or  the  spirit  itself,  is  said  tg  inhabit  these 
charms,  etc.  They  are  hung  all  over  the  body,  especially  in 
danger  and  sickness — all  over  the  house,  at  entrances  to  farms 
and  towns— to  guard  places  and  people  against  enchantments, 
witches,  and  evil  spirits. 

VIII.  Priests  AND  Priestesses.  The  ^^nAsfs,  who  are  also 
physicians,  and  really  understand  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
and  the  treatment  of  common  diseases,  have  great  influence 
over  the  people  and  their  rulers.  They  are  the  mediators  be- 
tween the  gods  and  the  people,  receiving  and  offering  up  sacri- 
fices, making  prayers  and  incantations;  bringing  rain  or 
keeping  it  off,  bringing  sickness  and  death,  or  healtli  and  pros- 
perity. In  short,  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  entirely  under 
their  control.  In  time  of  war,  or  when  any  important  decision 
is  to  be  made,  they  are  the  prophets  and  oracles.  The^^  pretend 
to  be  possessed  by  a spirit,  and  occasionally  have  a sort  of 
trance,  actually  working  themselves  into  such  a state  of  excite- 
ment that  they  seem  to  speak  'and  to  act  under  supernatural 
influences.  Satan  will  certainly  take  care  that  devil-worship 
assumes  a reality  to  some  extent. — 1 Cor.  x.,  20.  They  point 
out  young  men  to  become  their  disciples  ; and  these,  then,  must 
retire  from  society  for  six  or  more  months,  subject  to  strict 
rules  concerning  diet,  washing,  (rather  “'not  washing,”)  speak- 
ing, etc.  At  the  close  of  the  novitiate  they  pass  an  examina- 
tion ; that  is,  they  do  some  extraordinary  thing  that  proves 
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how  much  they  are  influenced  and  assisted  by  supernatural 
powers.  There  are  priestesses^  whose  official  duty  is  chiefly 
among  women.  But  the  secret  life  and  worship  of  these  holy 
persons  is  connected  with  so  much  abomination  that  we  must 
leave  them.  Among  many  tribes  they  have  a high-priest  who 
performs  the  most  important  sacrifices. 

IX.  The  whole  Life  Eegulated  by  their  religion.  The 
whole  life  of  the  African,  private  or  public,  is  regulated  by 
precepts  of  religion,  as  it  was  with  the  Israelites.  For  every 
circumstance,  or  change,  or  action,  there  are  special  laws;  as  a 
woman  nursing,  for  the  infant,  for  a sick  person  ; for  the  time 
of  farming  and  harvesting;  for  eating  and  drinking,  etc.  In 
drinking,  for  instance,  a libation  is  poured  to  the  ground;  the 
first  fruit  of  harvest  is  offered  to  the  spirits  at  every  entrance 
to  farm  or  town  before  anything  can  be  eaten  by  the  people. 
There  is  a sort  of  ceremony  for  baptism,  for  marriage,  and 
funerals;  offerings  of  food  and  drink,  clothes,  etc.,  the  firing  of 
guns,  the  beating  of  drums,  singing,  dancing,  etc.,  are  all  a part 
of  the  funeral  oblatio.n.  Some  of  the  laws  are  similar  to  the 
laws  of  Moses,  and  stand  simp)ly  for  sanitary  rules  ; others  are 
mere  freaks  of  the  priests  : for  one  spirit  (a  Naiad)  forbids  any 
brazen  vessel  ^ approach  its  spring;  another  forbids  baked 
bread  ; a third  prohibits  boiled  bread,  and  so  forth. 

Some  children  are  dedicated  to  a spirit  when  they  are  born; 
these  are  special  Nazarites,  different  from  priests.  Some  tribes 
have  (the  Mohammedan)  circumcision.  Mad  and  lunatic  peo- 
ple, also  Albinoes,  are  regarded  holy,  because  supposed  to  be 
under  a special  influence  of  a demon.  The  Albinoes  are  whitish, 
which  is  the  color  of  spirits.  The  Greboes  call  a white  man 
kubwe,  or  little  demon  ; and  the  Ashantces  maintain  that  he  is 
a brother  of  their  gods. 

X.  Punishment  of  Crimes.  The  conscience  of  heathen  people 
tells  them  what  is  wrong;  but  long  abuse  has  perverted  or 
silenced  even  that  sure  witness.  Thefts,  adultery,  lying,  cheat- 
ing, etc.,  are  regarded  wrong  only  by  the  injured  party,  and  by 
the  offenders  only  when  detection  and  punishment  follows. 
Most  transgressions  can  be  made  good  by  ])aying  a fine  and 
offering  a sacrifice.  lYomen  being  bought  for  money,  even 
adultery  is  treated  like  larceny.  Thieves  are  fined  about  five 
times  the  value  of  stolen  goods;  though  in  some  cases  the 
offended  part}"  (thieves  themselves)  have  killed  the  thief,  and 
been  fined  for  murder. 

Murders  are  sometimes  a religious  duty.  Sickly  or  crippled 
children,  or  those  with  a peculiar  mark  are  devoted  to  the  gods 
(killed.)  All  the  six-fingered  children — and  they  are  not  unfre- 
quent on  the  Gold  Coast — are  abominable  to  the  gods  and  the 
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people,  and  the  public  insist  that  they  should  be  killed,  blethers 
have  hid  them  for  a while,  and  ran  with  them  to  a missionary, 
who  cuts  off  the  superfluous  fingers,  and  saves  the  child.  Sus- 
pected witches  are  publicly  murdered,  poisoned,  beheaded  or 
drowned.  At  funerals,  slaves,  wives  and  others  are  sent  after 
the  dead  to  attend  them  in  the  other  world.  Chiefs  and  kings 
have  so-called  “ souls,”  z.  e.,  men  or  women  who  enjoy  great 
favors  and  liberties,  but  they  must  die  with  the  king. 

XI.  Ideas  of  a Future  State.  Such  a religion  has  no  idea 
of  sin  or  holiness;  no  sense  of  justice  and  equality — no  peace. 
There  is  a dim  idea  of  a state  after  death  ; of  a place  where  the 
dead  live;  of  a sort  of  judgment  immediately  after  death,  when 
every  one  has  to  relate  his  acts  done  in  life.  The  Ashantees 
speak  also  of  the  “ devil’s  town,”  where  the  wicked  go.  Sacri- 
fices and  prayer  on  the  grave  may  help  a poor  soul  greatly. 
Their  general  idea  of  the  life  to  come  is,  however,  very  vague  : 
scarcely  more  than  a continuation  of  this  life,  with  more  facili- 
ties for  ease  and  pleasure.  G-od  is  left  out  in  the  religion  of 
Africans ; and  although  they  are  exceedingly  religious  and 
pious  in  their  way,  they  have  nothing  to  make  them  better  and 
nobler;  on  the  contrary,  every  precept  and  custom,  and  rite  is 
degrading,  and  ruining  soul  and  body.  Selfishness  and  greedy 
appetites  are  satisfied  even  in  religious  ceremonies.  AVhen  a 
bull  is  sacrificed  the  ]>eople  eat  the  meat,  and  give  the  bones 
to  the  gods.  Gold-diggers  hang  oblations  round  their  gold-pits 
— little  bags  tied  to  sticks.  You  open  one  to  see  whether  it 
contains  gold,  but  no  ! it’s  only  a little  clay  from  which  the 
gold  has  been  washed  out.  Licentiousness  and  abominations 
are  made  acts  of  worship.  There  is  no  help,  no  hope  for 
anything  better,  till  the  Gospel  comes. 


EXPLORATION-  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Mr.  Celim  Aga,  the  Egyptian,  delivered  a lecture  before  the 
“Ham’s  Eeform  Club^’  and  the  citizens  of  Cape  Palmas,  on 
Friday  evening.  May  17th,  at  the  M.  E,  Seminary.  He  gave 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  interior,  and  mentioned  some 
articles,  which,  if  attention  were  paid  to  their  culture  and  manu- 
facture, would  bring  wealth  into  the  country.  He  recommended 
one  Crura,  a worthy  native  king  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  were  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  favorablj^  of  our 
mission  stations  in  the  interior. 

It  was  his  intention  to  have  travelled  through  the  country 
to  the  Xiger,  which  from  native  information,  he  supposes  six 
days  walk  from  Webo,  or  about  nine  days  from  Cape  Palmas  ; 
but  his  plans  were  thwarted  through, the  prejudice  of  the  na- 
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lives.  They  do  not  like  foreigners  searching  into  their  country. 
Mr.  Aga,  it  will  be  remembered,  wms  for  several  years  a traveller 
in  South  Africa.  He  spent  two  jmars  with  the  wmll-known 
traveller,  Captain  Burton.  He  has  been  in  this  country  about 
two  years  and  a half,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  interior, 
and  has  recently  become  a citizen  of  the  Eepublic.  He  is  now 
doing  business  as  an  agent  on  the  Cavalla  river.  He  still  hopes 
to  be  able  some  day  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Higer,  and  thus 
open  a road  between  Cape  Palmas  and  that  great  river. — Ca- 
valla  {Liberia)  Messenger. 


DK.  LIVINGSTONE’S  FATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Times: 

Sir:  After  the  fidl  consideration  by  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  of  the  statement  of  the  Johanna  man,  Moosa,  on  which 
alone  the  belief  in  the  death  of  Hr.  Livingstone  rests,  and  after 
the  letters  which  I have  addressed  to  you,  pointing  out  that 
this  Moosa  had  already  given  two  accounts  of  the  event,  mate- 
rially differing  from  each  other,  I could  not  have  believed  that 
another  version  of  the  narrative  of  this  man  would  reach  us 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  India,  and  appear  in  the  'Times  of 
this  day,  headed  “Heath  of  Hr.  Livingstone.”  In  this,  the 
third  version  of  his  own  story,  Moosa  is,  for  the  first  time, 
brought  forward  as  a combatant,  shooting  down  the  savage 
assassin  of  Hr.  Livingstone,  while  in  his  statement  to  the 
Consul  at  Zanzibar  he  was  hidden  behind  a tree  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  fled  to  his  companions  when  he  saw  the  fatal  blow 
struck.  Again,  one  of  the  Sepoys  who  had  left  the  expedition 
of  Livingstone  was  told  by  Moosa  at  Zanzibar  that  Living- 
stone was  absent  on  a hunting  party  when  the  attack  of  the 
natives  with  bows  and  arrows  occurred,  and  that  when  he 
came  to  the  spot  he  found  Livingstone  dead.  Fully  aware  of 
the  established  character  of  Moosa  for  mendacity,  as  proved 
when  he  formerly  served  under  Livingstone,  Ave,  who  have 
really  sifted  the  matter,  induced  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
take  the  only  step  by  Avhich  the  fate  of  Livingstone  could  be 
really  ascertained.  Your  readers  know  that  the  boat  expedi- 
tion to  the  Zambesi,  which  is  to  ascend  the  Shire  and  Lake 
Hyassa  to  near  the  spot  where  Livingstone  is  said  to  have 
been  killed,  left  England  on  the  Ilth  of  June;  and  you  were 
also  informed  that,  according  to  estimate,  tve  expect  to  have 
definite  evidence  by  or  before  Christmas  of  the  falsehood  or 
truth  of  the  report  of  this  Johanna  man. 

AYe  who  see  many  reasons  for  disbelieving  Moosa,  Avhich  I 
will  not  now  repeat,  cling  to  the  hope  that,  although  he  may 
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have  met  with  a difficulty  in  the  opposition  of  the  marauding 
Zulu-Caffres,  Livingstone  may  have  forced  his  way  through 
them  while  Moosa  and  his  Johanna  men  fled.  Now,  if  the 
search  party  should  ascertain  that  he  went  on  from  the  sup- 
posed fatal  spot,  our  great  anxiety  respecting  him  will  have 
ceased.  For,  knowing  that  he  formerly  crossed  and  recrossed 
Africa,  attended  by  a few  Makololo  men,  we  can  have  no  fear 
that,  with  his  present  band  of  negroes,  he  may  have  reached 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  be  now  detOrniiniug  the  great  problem 
i.  of  the  true  watershed  of  Southern  Africa. 

July  1.  Eoderick  I.  Murchison. 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  persistent  eflTort  and  prayers  of  a few  men,  wise  and 
philanthropic,  have  gained  their  accustomed  reward  in  success, 
and  Lincoln  University  (formerly  Ashmun  Institute)  may  now 
fairly  demand  recognition  as  one  of  the  established  institutions 
of  our  land.  The  friends  of  the  African-Americans  may  search 
long  before  they  will  find  anything  more  thoroughly  encoura- 
ging than  this  school  for  colored  ^uiuth. 

On  the  anniversary  day  of  the  University,  June  19th,  we  left 
Philadelphia,  in  company  with  a number  of  its  friends,  to  at- 
tend the  exercises  of  the  occasion.  After  a forty-mile  west- 
ward ride,  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Eail,|*oad, 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farming  regions  in  the  world, 
crossing  the  Brandj^wine  at  Chadd’s  Ford,  where  Lafayette 
was  wounded  and  the  American  army  defeated  in  our  Eevolu- 
tionary  war,  we  were  debarked  at  a rural  wayside  platform, 
whence  a walk  of  half  a mile  brought  us  to  our  journey’s  end. 
The  buildings  consist  of  a large,  central  brick  college,  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  with  a professor’s  house  on  each  side,  neat 
in  style  and  comfortable  in  dimensions.  The  grounds  embrace 
forty-four  acres,  in  the  midst  of  a rolling  country  of  exquisite 
charms,  as  well  as  of  high  productiveness  and  culture.  The 
Institution  is  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Oxford,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
outside  temptations. 

The  morning  exercises  consisted  of  addresses,  original  and 
selected,  delivered  in  the  chapel.  The  room,  wdiich  holds  two 
hundred,  rapidly  filled  and  overflowed  with  friends  and  stu- 
dents, the  latter  numbering  over  eighty.  It  is  but  simple  jus- 
tice to  saj^  that  the  speaking  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
college  in  the  land,  though  the  most  advanced  pupils  are  only 
freshmen,  as  to  their  collegiate  grade.  They  are  of  varying 
ages,  from  boys  of  fifteen  to  bearded  men,  hailing  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas,  and  of  complexions 
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ranging  from  near  white  to  pure  black.  And  again  justice 
only  is  done,  in  saying  that  those  of  the  intense  African  type 
showed  no  inferiority  to  those  more  than  a moity  of  whose 
blood  was  Caucasian. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  native  talent  and  judicious  culture 
shown  that  gave  us  satisfaction.  The  addresses  were  marked 
by  patriotism,  piety,  and  above  all  by  a wide,  world-embracing 
missionary  spirit.  We  were  delighted  with  this  last  feature. 
The  almost  universal  hostility  of  the  colored  men  of  the  United 
States  to  anything  looking  towards  the  regeneration  of  Africa 
through  their  instrumentality,  nurtured  by  past  controversies 
with  regard  to  their  right  to  live  in  America,  seemed  here  to 
have  no  place.  The  noblest  sentiments  on  this  topic  were 
uttered  with  passionate  fervor.  We  wished  that  these  ad- 
dresses might  have  been  heard  by  thousands  of  our  country- 
men, white  and  black,  and  not  by  the  limited  number  whom 
the  chapel  could  contain. 

After  a comfortable  dinner  the  trustees  met  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  care  and  use  of  the  eighty  thousand  dollars 
now  secured,  (forty  thousand  dollars  of  which  came  from  two 
good  men.  Win.  E.  Dodge  and  John  C.  Baldwin,)  and  elected 
to  professorships  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
now  in  Europe,  and  Eev.  E.  E.  Bower,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
linearly  ninety  students  have  been  in  attendance  during  the 
last  vear.  Many  of  them  are  freedmen;  forty  of  them  look 
forward  to  the  ministry;  twenty-seven  are  preparing  to  teach; 
one  has  avowed  his  intention  to  go  to  Africa;  eight  have  just 
gone,  for  their  vacation,  to  teach  in  the  Southern  States. — The 
Freshyterian  Monthly, 

From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

REV.  DR.  CLARKE’S  OPINION  ON  COLONIZATION. 

Brattleboro’,  Yt.,  June  12,  1867. 

Messrs.  Editors  : My  attention  has  just  been  arrested  by  an 
extract  from  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke’s  Fast  Day  Sermon, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  wisest  did  not  see  how  to  dispose 
of  slavery;  “and  this  despair  showed  itself  in  that  gigantic 
folly  of  colonization  which  deliberately  proposed  to  take  labor 
from  the  place  where  it  was  wanted,  and  carry  it  where  there 
was  no  demand  for  it — which  may  be  qualified  as  the  silliest 
scheme  which  ever  entered  a human  brain.” 

It  would  seem  from  this  remark  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  not 
gone  into  the  subject  of  colonization  very  deeply.  He  evi- 
dently regards  labor  as  the  chief  economical  element  entering 
into  the  question ; whereas  labor  is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
as  the  article  produced  by  labor. 
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IS'ow  the  articles  for  which  African  labor  is  chiefly  valued 
are  of  tropical  production,  such  as  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
coffee,  etc.,  which  can  be  raised  to  a much  better  advantage 
by  African  labor  in  Africa  than  they  can  be  in  the  United 
States.  The  growing  demand  for  these  articles  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  produced  as  chea])ly  as  possible; 
and  this  object  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  increasing  the  supply, 
which  would  be  the  case  by  bringing  the  feracious  soil  of  equa- 
torial Africa  under  cultivation. 

JSTot  only  is  African  labor  the  best  fitted  for  African  soil,  but 
it  is  believed  that  more  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  white  labor  than  by  black  labor. 
Hence,  by  colonizing  Africa  with  the  negro,  not  only  would  an 
indispensable  kind  of  produce  be  increased  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  total  amount  for  the  supply  of  the  human  family  would 
be  augmented  by  large  and  constantly  increasing  amounts 
from  Africa,  which,  without  colonization,  could  not  possibly 
be  supplied. 

The  mistake  of  Hr.  Clarke,  which  is  common  to  thousands 
of  others,  doubtless  arises  from  party  bias,  and  partly  from  a 
hasty  acceptance  of  a current  opinion.  The  word  labor  is  a 
veiy  general  term,  and  when  we  come  to  analyze  and  specify, 
it  may  admit  of  a great  many  modifications;  so  that,  in  fact, 
what  might  appear  quite  “ silly  in  one  point  of  view,  might 
appear  quite  reasonable  in  another. 

I have  thought  it  proper  to  notice  this  statement  of  Hr. 
Clarke,  because  opinions  entertained  by  gentlemen  of  his 
character  and  standing  receive  a weight  thereby,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  J.  W.  Phelps. 


PROGHESS  IN  LIBERIA. 

The  accounts  received  from  Liberia  are  uniformly  favorable 
as  regards  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  African  Eepublic. 
Agriculture  is  still  the  leading  interest,  and  the  facility  with 
which  large  crops  of  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  &c.,  are  raised  and  pat 
into  market  gives  promise  of  an  important  development.  One 
of  the  largest  planters  raised  cane  enough  last  year  to  make 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  five  thousand  gallons 
of  molasses,  and  two  thousand  gallons  of  syrup.  As  wealth 
increases  mercantile  enterprise  becomes  more  extended,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  is  conducted  on  a more  liberal  scale,  and 
the  principal  towns  boast  of  better  specimens  of  architecture. 
Ten  3’ears  ago  there  were  only  two  sugar  farms  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Paul’s  river;  now  there  are  more  than  one  hundred. 
The  foreign  arrivals  at  the  principal  ports  are  becoming  quite 
numerous,  and  there  is  a considerable  trade  on  the  coast,  giving 
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employment  to  vessels  built  at  Monrovia  and  other  parts  of  the 
countiy.  The  African  ^Repository  says  “ there  never  was  a time 
when  intelli  i^ent  and  reliable  families  of  color,  if  they  would  but 
examine  the  subject  dispassionately  and  use  their  own  unbiased 
judgment  in  forming  their  conclusions  in  regard  to  emigration, 
would  be  so  likely  as  now  to  remove  to  Liberia,  and  with  the 
hope  and  certainty  of  rising  to  the  full  degree  to  which  they 
are  capable  of  making  their  way  by  self-exertion.”  Mr.  Johnson, 
a colored  lawj^er,  who  removed  from  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  to 
Liberia,  writes  as  follows:  “Everything  has  improved  here 
since  my  first  arrival.  Agriculture  and  commerce  are  on  the 
increase.  Fine  buildings — brick  and  stone — are  being  erected, 
both  in  Monrovia  and  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river. 
Public  confidence  is  being  restored,  trade  is  increasing,  crops 
are  growing  finely;  in  fine,  we  may  safely  predicta  bright 
future  for  tlie  young  Eepiiblic  of  Liberia.  Only  give  us  popu- 
lation, and  everything  will  follow  in  its  train  in  due  season.” — 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


THE  WANT  OF  FUNDS. 

The  names  of  some  five  hundred  applicants  for  a passage  to 
Liberia  in  Xovember  are  now  upon  the  books  of  the  Society. 
These  are  residents,  mostly,  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Kentuckj^,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  and  are  nearly 
all  of  the  class  populai-ly  known  as  “Freedmen.”  Additional 
men,  prepared  for  vigorous  exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  would  be  of  vast  advantage  to  the  rising  African  Eepub- 
lic,  as  evciything  in  its  condition  and  prospects  invites  them 
to  take  possession,  and  secure  upon  it  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
knowledge,  and  virtue. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  those  who  have  judgments  to  appre- 
ciate and  hearts  to  feel  the  worth  of  this  cause.  Shall  nothing 
etfectual  be  done  to  relieve  a race  who  have  for  cetituries  been 
buried  in  darkness — nothing  to  foster  the  infant  settlements  in 
Africa  so  full  of  hope  and  promise  to  injured  and  degraded 
millions?  Let  it  be  shown  that  the  poor  freedmen,  anxious  to 
remove  to  their  ancestral  continent,  does  not  look  in  vain,  but 
that  they  are  remembered  with  a deep  and  tender  interest; 
and  that  the  sympathy  and  generous  liberality  of  the  whole 
country  arc  active  in  their  behalf  and  of  Africa.  To  do  less 
will  be  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  clearest  providential  indica- 
tions and  our  ears  to  the  tenderest  pleadings  of  humanity. 
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ARRIVAL  OUT  OF  THE  GOLCONDA. 


J^ever  was  the  Society  doing  so  much  for  the  people  of  color 
as  now.  As  this  work  becomes  known  among  them,  and  they 
advance  in  education  and  elevation,  the  more  numerous  and 
louder  are  the  demands.  Many  have  gone,  j^rompted  by  the 
holy  purpose  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  their  brethren  sitting 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  Of  the  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  persons  sent  by  the  Society  .within  the  last  nine 
months,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  are  reported  as  pro- 
fessing Christians,  in  good  standing,  including  several  licensed 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  thus  proving  it  to  be  “a  mighty  mis- 
sionary work,  more  economical  and  enduring  than  any  other 
mode  of  evangeliza.tion.” 


AKRIVAL  OUT  OF  THE  GOLCOISTDA. 

Letters  have  been  received  reporting  the  arrival  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society  packet  “Golconda”  at  Monrovia  July  8,  after 
a passage  of  thirty-nine  daj^s  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  that 
the  passengers  were  being  landed  at  their  several  ports  of 
destination  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Three  births  took  place 
on  the  voyage. 

We  present  two  short  letters  in  relation  to  the  health  and 
progress  making  by  the  companies  who  went  out  last  fall  and 
settled  at  Cape  Mount  and  Sinou : 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  H.  W.  ERSKINE. 

Kobertsport,  June  4,  18G7. 

Dear  Sir:  I simply  drop  you  a few  lines  to  say  that  Ave  are 
progressing  well.  The  people  are  building  up  the  new  settle- 
ment— SciiiEFFELiN.  I am  expecting  that  many  of  their  friends 
will  join  them  soon.  I hope  one  or  two  more  expeditions  will 
be  sent  to  strengthen  that  promising  place.  It  affords  so  many 
facilities  to  new  settlers  for  making  an  independent  living,  that 
I can  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  make  a home  in  Liberia. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  W.  Erskine. 


letter  from  HON.  C.  L.  PARSONS. 

Greenville,  Sinou  County,  May  22,  1867. 
Dear  Sir:  You  Avill  remember  that  it  is  between  nineteen 
and  twenty  years  since  I,  with  my  family,  left  Charleston, 
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S.  C.,  for  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  take  passage  on  the  barque  Huma, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  for 
Liberia.  Since  my  arrival,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  I 
have  been  residing  in  the  county  of  Sinou,  and  have  had  no 
just  cause  for  complaint,  notwithstanding  what  I have  had  to 
undergo  in  the  founding  of  a new  settlement. 

This  country  only  needs  population  to  give  it  success.  Her 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile  and  well  timbered  and  watered,  and  her 
rivers  are  navigable  and  convenient  to  planters  and  traders. 

The  Macon,  Georgia,  emigration  party,  some  two  hundred 
strong,  is  doing  exceedingly  well.  Few  of  them  suffered  greatly 
from  the  fever,  and  but  a veiy  few  died  from  its  effects. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  at  work — some  at  their  trades  and 
others  on  their  farms.  I trust  that  they  will  prove  themselves 
useful  and  patriotic  citizens  of  this  Eepublic.  They  have 
already  shown  marks  of  industry  and  enterprise. 

About  four  or  five  hundred  emigrants  sent  to  this  county 
would  not  only  give  a new  and  powerful  impulse  to  its  agri- 
cultural and  mercantile  interest,  but  the}'  would  inevitably 
spread  a favorable  Christian  influence  over  the  degraded  breth- 
ren around  us.  A’ours,  truly,  • 

C.  L.  Parsons. 


THE  PHOBLEM. 

TThat  v.'as  sown  in  weakness  fifty  years  ago  has  developed 
into  an  independent  Eepublic,  extending  some  six  hundred 
miles  along  the  Mest  Coast  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Its  government  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  is  probably  as  well  conducted  as  any 
other.  Thousands  of  the  native  population  have  been  brought 
by  treaty  within  its  folds,  who  are  now  partaking  of  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization,  including  its  system  of  school  education. 
Throughout  this  region  the  slave  trade  has  been  extirpated, 
among  which  were  some  of  the  worst  marts  of  the  detestable 
traflic. 

Extending  eastwardly  from  Liberia  lies  a vast  territory, 
containing  within  the  tropics  a population  of  many  millions, 
to  whom  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  can  be 
communicated  only  through  the  agency  of  their  own  colored 
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brethren,  as  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that  white  men  cari- 
not  live  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa,  although  they  are 
healthy  for  the  blacks.  Here  we  probably  have  the  key  to 
the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  permitting  a 
portion  of  Africa’s  children  to  be  sold  into  bondage,  that  they 
might  become  fitted  for  the  great  work  of  redeeming  their  be- 
nighted brethren,  and  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  return  to  the 
land  of  their  birthright  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  and 
arts  of  their  task  masters;  not  however  as  them  to  extirpate, 
but  to  cherish  and  instruct  their  more  ignorant  brethren  in  the 
ways  of  civilized  men. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

William  H.  Blown,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  died  at  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  June  10th,  was  a Vice-President  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety-having been  first  chosen  January  16,  1861.  Enterprising  and  upright 
in  business,  a wise  counsellor  and  earnest  laborer  in  pliilanthropic  and  church 
relations,  he  served  God  in  his  generation,  and  maintained  through  a long 
life  a character  beyond  reproach. 

Encouraging  Accounts. — The  emigrants  from  Philadelphia  who  settled 
last  January  in  Grand  Bassa  county,  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  write  most  en- 
couragingly, and  “ thank  God  that  they  made  up  their  minds  to  come  to 
Liberia.”  One  writes : “ Tell  one — tell  all  to  come.”  Another  writes,  (a 
native  of  St.  Croix,  W.  I.,)  ‘‘  I desire  no  better  home  than  this  ; I feel  myself 
a man.  This  is  a second  paradise,  and  as  for  the  land,  it  is  the  best  I ever 
saw.”  Another  company  is  forming. 

PtEv.  B..  F.  Hill,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Bexley  and  Edina,  in 
Liberia,  passed  through  Philadelphia  a few  days  since,  to  visit  his  friends  in 
Virginia,  and  preached  for  the  Colored  Baptist  Church  in  Minster  Street.  Mr. 
Hill  has  been  in  Liberia  eighteen  years,  during  twelve  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Legislature,  as  a Represent^^tive  from  Grand  Bassa  county. 
He  speaks  highly  of  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany that  lelt  Philadelphia,  last  December,  to  settle  on  the  St  John’s  River. 

Rev.  John  Seys,  U.  S.  Minister  Resident  in  the  Pvepublic  of  Liberia,  has 
his  residence  at  Monrovia.  We  are  happy  to  learn  of  his  good  health  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  that  he  still  assists  the  pastors  of  the 
Liberia  Mission  Conference.  During  the  session  of  their  late  Conference,  he 
was  able  to  preach  twice  and  three  times  (on  one  Sabbath,)  the  pastors 
being  absent. 

Passengers  and  Freight. — The  trader  Edith  Rose  arrived  at  New  York 
July  25,  from  Liberia,  with  the  following  named  passengers:  J.  W.  Yates, 
R.  N.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Decoursey  and  son,  Mrs.  Anderson  and  three  children 
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and  nurse,  Mrs.  Brown,  F.  K,  Hyde,  wife  and  two  children  and  nurse.  Miss 
R.  A.  Macintosh,  S.  P.  Miller,  R.  F.  Hill,  E.  Weir,  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jas.  Thomp- 
son. She  also  brought  as  freight,  255  casks  palm  oil,  104  tons  camwood, 
22,000 billets  barwood,  116  pieces  ivory,  17  casks  sugar,  47  bags  coffee,  3 bags 
cocoa,  Pates  & Porterfield  ; 8 do  coffee,  3 bags  do,  1 do  sundries,  E.  S.  Morris; 

3 bags  do,  70  casks  sugar,  H.  M.  Schieffelin  ; 3 bhls  coffee,  2 do  cocoa,  20 
casks  sugar,  3 casks  palm  oil,  Ogden  & Puoberts ; 41  casks  do,  W.  P.  Goodhue. 

Liberia. — This  colony  of  colored  people  from  the  United  States  has 
passed  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  colonial  life,  and  is  now  a thriv- 
ing, independent  Republic;  and  from  its  situation  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  surrounded  by  uncivilized  negro  tribes,  it  is  likely  to  increase  in 
territory  and  population  with  a rapidity  unusual'  in  new  settlements.  We 
notice  this  rising  nation  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  some  of  our 
enterprising  business  men  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Prince  Edward,  w'hose  trade  is 
in  the  sea,  should  not  send  a small  brig  to  Liberia  as  the  pioneer  of  a line  of 
vessels  betwmen  klontreal  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  These  vessels  could 
carry  thither  our  butter,  pork,  flour,  deals,  chairs,  window-sashes,  Venetian 
blinds,  and  other  wooden  ware,  and  bring  back  palm  oil,  hides,  and  what-''' 
ever  else  would  pay.  There  is  a large  trade  done  between  Britain  and  the 
AVest  Coast  of  Africa,  and  also  between  that  region  and  New  York,  and  we 
have  to  get  the  African  products  at  second  hand,  as  they  have  to  get  ours. — 
Montreal  Herald. 

AVEkST  Afeicait  Mails. — The  Mail  steamship  Calabar  arrived  in  the  Mersey 
at  a late  hour  on  Tuesday  night,  July  2,  after  an  excellent  passage.  Her 
dates  w'ere — Old  Calabar,  May  28  ; Cameroons,  May  29;  Fernando  Po,  May 
30;  Bonny,  June  2;  Brass,  June  2;  Benin,  June  3;  Lagos,  June  5;  Jellah 
Coffee, June6;  Accra,June7;  Cape  Coast  Castle,  June  8 ; Cape  Palmas,  June 
10;  Monrovia,  June  12;  Sierra  Leone,  June  15;  Bathurst,  June  18;  Tene- 
riffe,  June  23  ; and  Madeira,  June  25.  Besides  a large  number  of  passengers, 
the  Calabar  brought  2,352  ounces  of  gold  dust.  At  Bonny  and  Cameroons  a 
very  good  business  has  been  done  during  tlie  month.  The  Inkerraan,  Captain 
Tydeman,  belonging  to  the  African  Steamship  Company,  and  bound  from 
Liverpool  to  Bra=s  River,  was  totall}^  wrecked  and  plundered  by  the  natives 
off  the  Nun  River,  the  captain^nd  crew  barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  At 
Lagos  business  seemed  to  improve  every  month.  A great  quantity  of  produce 
had  arrived  from  the  interior,  and  more  W'as  expected.  The  African  Mail 
Steamer  Athenian,  Captain  Davis,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  17th  July  with 
the  bi-monthly  mails  from  the  AAYst  Coast  of  Africa,  The  Athenian  brings  a 
full  cargo,  a large  quantity  of  gold  dust,  and  thirteen  passengers,  amongst  whom 
is  Governor  Blackall,  from  Sierra  Leone.  The  Athenian  left  Fernando  Po 
on  the  9th  June,  and  Sierra  Leone  29th  June. — London  African  Times. 

Central  and  East  African  Slave  Trade. — It  is  stated  that  there  are 
always  thousands  of  slaves  lying  ready  for  shipment,  waiting  for  Arab  dhows, 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Zanzibar  territories ; and  it  is  but  too  well  known  that 
the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  This  Eastern  Africa  and  Red  Sea  slave-trade,  as 
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conducted  by  the  Arabs,  far  surpass  any  ever  beard  of  on  the  AVest  Coast. 
AVe  cannot  understand  why  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  within  reach,  as  he  is,  of 
British  power  should  still  be  allowed  to  carry  on,  as  he  does,  directly  or  in- 
directly, this  murderous  traffic.  Mahometanism  now  stands  forth  almost 
alone  as  the  patron  and  conductor  of  the  foreign  slave-trade.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  by  Mahometans  to  supply  the  Mahometan  markets;  and  unless 
there  be  a stronger  pressure  by  Great  Britain  on  the  Mahometan  Powers  re- 
lative to  this  traffic,  we  fear  it  will  continue  until  the  Mahometan  Powers 
themselves  disappear.  It  will  be  a deep  disgrace  to  this  country  should  she 
become  indifferent  about  the  extinction  of  the  African  foreign  slave-trade  ; 
and  unless  she  continue  to  exert  her  influence  for  the  oppressed,  she  may  ex- 
pect a decrease  of  that  power  which  she  declines  any  longer  to  use  for  the 
cause  on  earth  of  Him  who  has  bestowed  it. — London  African  Times. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  custom  dues  for  February  in  Cape  Colony 
were  £27,276  19s.  Gd.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  value  of  imports  for  1865  was  stated  to  be  £2,190,819,  and  for  1866, 
£1,960,947 — a decrease  of  £230,072.  The  entries  for  consumption  the  for- 
mer year  \vere  £2,151,048,  and  the  latter  £1,892,100 — a decrease  of  £258,948. 
The  specie  import  fell  off  £12,000,  being  only  £2,000  the  last  year;  but  the 
export  decreased  from  £94,178  to  £8,821  in  the  same  time.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  1865  were  £274,588  2s.  9d.,  and  of  1866,  £284,223  10s.  7d. — an  in- 
crease of  £9,635  7s.  lOd.  The  exports  to  America  include  742  goat  and 
10,982  sheep  skins.  At  Port  Elizabeth,  trade  is  duller.  The  exports  figure 
at  £121,188,  of  which  £13,469  wmnt  to  Boston. 

Desert  of  Sahara. — Decent  explorations  have  corrected  many  of  the 
erroneous  impressions  respecting  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Instead  of  being  a 
uearl}7  level  sandy  plain,  it  is  only  so  at  its  eastern  and  western  extremities, 
the  central  portions  rising  in  the  form  of  terraces  900  or  1,200  feet  above  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  and  Soudan,  while  Barth  speaks  of  mountains  4,000  or 
5,000  feet  high.  The  opinion  of  Humboldt  is  perhaps  correct,  that  it  is  the 
bed  of  a former  sea  elevated  by  geological  convulsions,  mounds  of  fossil  shells 
and  other  debris  of  marine  animals  being  met  over  its  whole  extent,  besides 
immense  deposits  of  rock  salt.  The  fact  has  bee'n  revealed  by  numerous 
wells,  that  there  are  extensive  sheets  of  water  a short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face— a fact  known  for  a long  time  to  the  Arabs,  who  call  this  watery  bed 
the  subterranean  sea. 

Steah  Transportation  of  Emigrants. — In  the  transportation  of  emi- 
grants across  the  Atlantic,  steam  is  rapidly  displacing  sails.  In  the  year 
1863  the  proportion  of  those  who  emigrated  in  steam  vessels  was  45.85;  per 
cent.;  in  1863  it  increased  to  53.55  per  cent.;  in  1865  it  was  73.50  per  cent.; 
and  In  1866  the  percentage  was  81.16. 

From  Havana. — About  thirty  free  persons  of  color  are  reported  to  have 
recently  sailed  from  Havana  for  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  .on  their  way  to 
Liberia. 
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Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 

From  the  20th  of  July  to  the  20th  of  August,  1867. 


MAINE. 

Bath— A.  C.  Palmer,  Hon.  F. 

Clark,  each  So;  M.  H.  Dav- 
enport, S2;  H.  A.  Hj’de,  B. 

Brings,  each  Si S14  00 

NF:W  HAMPSHIRE. 

Exeter— . N . F.  ( 'arter,  Dea. 

J.  F.  Mo.sps,  ea(0i  S2;  S.  C.  Ly- 
ford,  G.  E.  l.aiie,  John  Bel- 
lows, Mrs.  J.  Emory,  each  $1.  8 00 

Concord — G.  Washburn, So;  Mrs. 

Leavers,  F Evans,  each  S3; 

H.  A.  Fellowes,  J.  F.  Long, 

Mrs  Prescott,  ea.  S2;  M.  East- 
man, SI 18  00 


VERMONT.  26  00 

Castleton — Harvey  Griswold, 
donation,  by  C.  M.  Willard...  507  75 

RHODE  ISDAND. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  ($56  ) 

NeivpovL — 1.  P.  Hazard,  G.  H. 

Calveit,  Miss  Ellen  Town- 
send, each  $10;  Miss  C.  King, 

J.  T.  Bush.  W.  Engs,  B.  Finch, 
ea.  $5;  P.  Simmons,  $3 ; Dea. 

W.  Guile,  $2;  Mrs.  Guile,  $i..  56  00 


NEW  YORK. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt,  ($125  86.) 
Tompkinsville,  {L.  I.) — COilec- 
tion  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
S57.83 ; A.  M.  Proudfit,  $10;  J. 

R.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Norvell, 

J.  B.  Weir,  each  $5 ; Mrs.  Geo. 

Wotherspoon,  $2 $84  83 

Terrpstoivn—{M.  E Ch.,)  Ho- 
bart Berrian,  Mrs.  Helen  W. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  AJice  W.  Gard- 
ner, each  $5;  Mrs.  Wm.  Ver- 
milyea,  $2;  Mrs.'  P.  P.  San- 
ford, Abraham  Leonard,  Rev. 


John  Lovatt,  each  $1 20  00 

Huntington— Co\  in  M.  E Ch...  6 03 

New  For/c— Thomas  Jeremiah..  15  00 


125  80 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Mount  Clair— Rev.  Abner  Brun- 

daii,e 10  00 

By  Rev.  H Read,  ($83.) 

Elizabeth— Coll.  2d  Presb.  Ch....  33  00 

Bridgeton— Ron.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer, 

John  S.  Nixon,  R.  C.  Nichols, 

Cash,  each  $10 ; Coll.  2d  Pres. 

Church,  $10 50  00 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport Estate  of  Eben 

Fairchild, additional,  by  Geo. 

Sterling,  executor,  $3,000,  less 

Govern  men  tax,  $180 2,820  00 

North  Haven— Ry  Rev.  W.  T. 
Reynolds,  from  a member  of 

his  congregation 100 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  .Miller,  ($218.) 

Mystic  — 'Sirs.  H.  C.  Mallery 3 00 

Neiv  London — Miss  J.  S.  Rich- 
ards, $6;  Mis.  Frances  Allen, 

$.5 11  00 

Windsor — Mrs  S A.  Tuttle,  $5; 

Miss  S.  M.  Loomis,  $1 6 00 

Bridgeport — George  Sterling, 

Mrs.  A.  Bishop.  N.  Wheaton, 

Miss  C.  S.  Simmons,  Samuel 
Titus,  each  $5 ; Rev.  G.  Rich- 
ards, $1 '. 26  00 

8tanford-Ren.  Th.  Davenport, 

$10;  R.  Swartwout,  G.  Elder, 

Mrs.  G.  Brown.  J.  Ferguson, 
ea.  $5 ; .Miss  M.  E.  Rogers.  $1.  31  00 

Greenwich— Sllss  S.  Mead,  $15; 

H.  M.  Benedict,  $10;  O.  Mead, 

Z.  A Mead.  L.  Mead,  ea.  $5; 

Miss  H.  Mead,  A.  L.  B.  Brush, 
each  $2 ; Mrs.  A.  Mead,  $4 ; J. 

Mead,  $1 49  00 

Nortoalk— Sirs.  C.  Betts,  $10; 

Judge  Butler  Miss  A.  Belden, 

W.  S.  Lockwood,  G.  B.  St. 

John,  ea  $5;  A E.  Beard,  $3.  33  00 

Southport— N.  W.  Wakeman, 

$50;  M.  Bulkley,  $5;  Mrs.  Z. 

B.  Wakeman,  Rev.  R.  Em- 
ery, each  $2 59  00 


93  00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny  City— Coll.  First  U. 

Presb.  Church,  Rev.  John  T. 

Pressly,  D.  D,,  pastor 12  00 

DISTRICT  OF  COLU3IBIA. 

Miss  Marj’ Vance.  10  00 

Miscellaneous 848  83 


858  83 

TENNESSEE. 

Neiv  Market— Sirs.  Susan  Dick, 
by  John  Caldwell 5 00 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Maine— il/t7Z<oR;n— Mrs.  Sarah 

D.  Stickney,  to  Jan.  1,  ’68 3 00 

M ASSACHDSETTS-xS5?nna/ie(cZ— 

Mrs.  Hannah  Allen,  to  Aug. 

1,  ’68,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller 1 00 

New  York — New  York  City — 

S.  T.  Williams,  to  Sept.  1,  ’68, 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt 1 00 

N E w J ERSEY— lYeimrA-— Dem  as 

Colton,  to  January  1,  ’80 20  00 

Maryland Hagerstoum- — 

Joseph  Rench,  to  J.m.  1,  ’69...  5 00 

Tennessee-  New  Market— Sirs. 

Susan  Dick,  to  Jan.  1,  ’68 1 00 


Repository 31  00 

Legacy 2,820  00 

Donations  1.068  61 

Miscellaneous 848  83 


218  00 


Total. 


$4,768  44 
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